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SYMPOSIUM: THE EXECUTIVE HAS A FEW PROBLEMS, 100 


Howard Hush 

Executive Director 

Family and Children’s Service 
Association 

Dayton, Ohio 


Although well aware of the personal and professional 
satisfactions of the executive position, the author 
concentrates here on its unique problems. His article 
is being used as a basis for this symposium. The two 
discussions in this issue will be followed by two in 


the next. 


One oF THE quieter duties of the executive 
is to keep himself informed on what is being 
written and spoken on the subject of social 
agency administration. If he is reasonably 
conscientious he reads, attends conferences 
and listens to speeches (or, more fashionably, 
panel discussions) on the subject. On less 
formal occasions he may collar somebody 
from a similar agency in another community 
with a problem as baffling as his own, and 
pump him for all he is worth. Now and then 
he reflects on his own problem in an effort 
to figure out the good and bad, the useful and 
useless, in what he has learned—and decides 
whether or not any of it bears the slightest 
relationship to the decision he has to make 
before nine o’clock next Tuesday. These 
activities, with the plans and decisions which 
stem from them, provide some suggestion 
of what constitutes agency administration 
and what occupies much of the executive’s 
time. 

Missing too often in discussions of ad- 
ministration and the executive position is the 
executive himself as a person, including the 
many questions and pressures which come 
closer to him as an individual than as a 
person in an administrative position. With- 
out this closer look at the executive position, 
the executive can come to be a kind of 
dehumanized creature devoid of the usual 
sins and virtues of man; or some kind of 
super-man with all the answers, just waiting 
patiently for the right time to bring them 
out; or a die-hard committed to blocking all 
progress at any price. 

In a sense, questions and pressures pecu- 
liar to the executive position are strictly 
professional since they are a part of the job; 
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but they are personal in that they are almost 
exclusively related to the one person in the 
top administrative position. What are some 
of these problems and demands which are 
sometimes much closer to the executive as 
an individual than as a professional? What 
about the pressures and anxieties of the 
executive which are too personal to share, or 
those about which we are not yet honest 
enough with ourselves, or secure enough, to 
put down in writing? 

In noting some of these problems, I am 
not pleading for sympathy for the executive, 
nor am I suggesting that his lot is any more 
difficult than that of many others. Further- 
more, I do not intend that the list be ex- 
haustive, nor suggest that any two execu- 
tives would necessarily put together the 
same list. I do think, however, that if some 
of the problems and pressures peculiar to the 
executive position could be enumerated, it 
might lead to more effective agency adminis- 
tration and better all-around understanding 
of agency operation. With this objective, I 
make such an attempt: 


I, The executive is in a lonely position. 


Most agencies have several clerical people, 
several caseworkers and supervisors, and 
usually an even larger number of individuals 
who make up the board of trustees. But 
there is only one executive, and no one carries 
his particular responsibility or has his unique 
relationship to the total agency operation. 
He is not a board member, and while he is a 
member of the staff he does not always feel a 
part of the staff, because he is the inter- 
mediary, the link, between board and staff 
and because he is frequently the spokesman 


{1} 








of both. The office staff, the caseworkers, the 
supervisors and the trustees are all pretty 
much on the same plane within their own 
groups—in fair weather or foul. Within their 
own groups, generally speaking, they can, 
and do, share certain common satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions as the circumstance may 
dictate. They can bolster each other in time 
of acute need. 

Where does the executive go when he is in 
a tight spot or has to blow off? How does he 
handle the normal insecurities and uncer- 
tainties of a responsible position? Suppose he 
is ‘confronted with serious indiscretion, or 
lapse in judgment, on the part of a staff 
member; or the accumulated deficiencies of 
a staff member of marginal competence. In 
such a circumstance he may be the only one 
with the facts, or the only one who sees the 
implication of the facts. But he cannot invite 
the staff to participate as the basis for a pos- 
sibly unpopular decision. And unless the 
problem raises a policy question, or has 
serious community implications, he probably 
would not discuss it with the board. He alone 
has to make the decision. 

The executive is in the same position in 
his relationship with the board. Suppose a 
board member comes up with a weird idea, 
and goes off on a tangent (board members are 
human, too). The executive cannot easily 
discuss this kind of problem with either 
board or staff. But his effectiveness as an 
executive, and his personal happiness, may 
depend upon some resolution of the problem. 
If there is open friction or division within a 
board, which may or may not have anything 
to do with the executive, there is even less 
room to maneuver. 

The point is that whether it be a negative, 
crisis kind of situation involving a clash of 
personalities or a major step in the construc- 
tive development of the agency program, the 
executive has a unique relationship to the 
board, the staff and the total operation. He 
may be working with others on a specific 
project and in all kinds of ways, but in a 
real sense he is alone in his particular re- 
sponsibility. He has to recognize this f-ct 
and somehow he has to get used to it. 
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2. The executive is without clearly defined re. 
sponsibilities and channels of communica. 
tion characteristic of employer-employeg 
relationship. 


He is responsible to a board of trustees—, 
relationship quite different from the usual 
direct person-to-person, employer-employeg 
relationship. 

In the first place, a board of trustees can. 
not and should not be available and active 
in the everyday agency operation. This re. 
sponsibility is necessarily delegated to the 
executive. Unlike the other members of his 
staff, he cannot step into the next office fo; 
a decision, or for consultation with a superior 
or reassurance from him, about an unex. 


pected administrative problem which has to 


be decided in the next two hours. 

In the second place, major decisions above 
the executive level are not made usually by 
any individual, not even the president, but 
instead by a board of trustees. The president 
may give his opinion, or make a decision, 
But on a major or a controversial matter 
there can be a question as to whether his 
decision, or opinion, would meet with the 
approval of the board. Suppose the executive 


is convinced that the board would take a_ 


position different from that of the president, 
Then what does he do? Whatever the execv- 
tive decides, he is back on his own—and 
pretty much alone. Much as he may feel 
alone, nonetheless he must work with and 
through the board on matters of agency 
policy. 


The executive position is not for one who 


has to have decisions made for him; who ex- 
pects that there is any one who can make 
decisions for him; or one who gets too worried 
if something is decided once and for all one 
day, and then redecided the next day with 
the first telephone call. 


3. The executive has major responsibility for, 
but little direct contact with, the end prod- 
uct of his agency operation and the process 
by which it is attained. 


Here I am assuming that the executive is ’ 


not carrying a caseload, and therefore has 
little direct contact with the agency’s clients. 


[2] 
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This may give perspective, balance and a 
certain detachment in the executive position; 
but it can also create insecurity and the 
need to depend upon ill-defined, empty 
generalizations in describing, defending and 
promoting the agency’s basic activity— 
direct service to people. Even when he gets 
“fesh and blood” accounts of problems, 
people served from his staff, they are still 
second or third hand, and can become 
thoroughly intellectualized by the time the 
executive tries to pass them on. 

The president of General Motors may not 
know how to make a car, but at least he 
knows his end product and can point to it, or 
demonstrate it, with sureness and pride 
based upon first hand experience. If it turns 
out to be a failure he knows it in a hurry and 
can do something about it. The end-results 
of his total effort are specific, concrete, 
demonstrable, measurable. The basic fact is 
almost as obvious to the maintenance man 
as to the chairman of the board of directors: 
the car either met with public acceptance or 
it did not. 

The situation is quite the contrary with 
the agency executive. Usually he does not 
have first hand contact with the agency’s 
basic service and the people who use it. He 
cannot see and feel the end product—he may 
know very few who have actually used the 
service. At the same time he must try to 
keep his balance and sanity in directing a 
service which deals with the liveliest and 
most explosive subject in the world: basic, 
intimate, human family relationships. It 
seer.is to me not at all surprising that now 
and then the agency executive may not know 
what he is talking about—or feeling. 


4, The executive feels the personal impact of 
the negative, too rarely the positive. 


Not long ago I had the experience (with two 
other staff members) of taking more than the 
usual initiative in blocking a so-called black 
market adoption placement. We had been 
working with an immature, easily led teen- 
ager who was single and pregnant. Her own 
mother was trying to be helpful, but she was 
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pathetically inadequate and horribly threat- 
ened by the whole circumstance. As a con- 
sequence, she was much more interested in 
saving her own face than in helping her 
daughter and prospective out-of-wedlock 
grandchild. On the day of delivery it oc- 
curred to the attending obstetrician that a 
childless couple who were patients of his 
might be interested in this particular child. 
He persuaded the mother to consider this 
plan, and proceeded on his own (illegally) to 
get her and the prospective adoptive parents 
together. Eventually we blocked the plan 
through the mother, who was the legal 
parent. 

The obstetrician was furious. He shared 
his feelings about social agencies, and par- 
ticularly adoption freely with 
fellow doctors. The prospective adoptive 
family was equally furious. The agency’s 
public relations suffered and I heard about it 
in no uncertain terms. 

Six weeks later the child was found to be 
blind. This fact was not made known to the 
obstetrician or to the prospective adoptive 
parents. To this day, while we take some 
quiet satisfaction in having served well, I 
dare say both are still lambasting us, and 
me in particular. Their various audiences 
will know their bitterness and hostility, but 
they will have neither the facts nor our ver- 
sion of the incident. 


agencies, 


This kind of situation is an old story to 
any agency executive. Too often those with 
a negative, attacking attitude are the most 
articulate. Those with positive feelings either 
cannot speak, or feel no obligation or need 
to do so. Those who have been served well 
by the agency take their place in the com- 
munity with a kind of anonymity to which 
they have every right. Other staff members 
may get some of the positive reactions to the 
service, but rarely does the executive. 


5. The executive has at times the problem of 
overwhelming inexperience of staff, and 


the field. 


The shortage of personnel is much more than 
just not having enough people to fill bud- 


[3] 








geted The executive is 


haunted just as much by the anxiety of seeing 


staff positions. 


complicated and serious problems in human 
and family relationships thrown at a staff too 
young and inexperienced to deal effectively 
with them. 

To be sure, all of this can be explained. We 
can discuss staff shortages and the reasons 
for them until the end of time, but there is 
no escaping one fact: the executive and the 
service he represents are judged by what can 
be done today for John and Mary Jones who, 
as husband and wife, have been at odds for 
twenty years. If you have to assign such a 
problem to a young, single, inexperienced 
staff member barely out of school, then the 
executive has to make the best of it. If the 
minister, or the family doctor, calls and 
wonders what was done to help the Jones 
family (possibly in one interview) the execu- 
tive has to defend the services and the pro- 
gram, but at the same time acknowk dge, at 
least to himself, that help was not really 
This may be the 
minister’s only contact, on which he bases 


available. experience 
his judgment of the total program—and he 
is probably not interested 1n reading a folder 
on the shortage of qualified personnel in the 
field of social work. 

True this may be a slight exaggeration, 
but only slight. A few agencies may be able 
to keep this problem to a minimum, but no 
agency completely escapes it. Meanwhile, 
modern practice in family and children’s 
agencies requires, and rightly so, that we 
deal with the most fundamental and com- 
plex of human relationships. It is something 
short of a miracle that we do as well as we do, 
and have so few explosions, but the near- 
miraculous at times does not free the execu- 
tive of many an anxious moment and some 
sleepless nights when the problems are too 
difficult for an inexperienced staff. 

6. The executive is frequently in a kind of 

“professional-lay” squeeze. 

Conflict and misunderstanding between any 


professional group and the lay community 
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are nothing new. In fact, I suppose they are 
inevitable—and thoroughly necessary ang 
wholesome up to a point. 

The staff members have a certain pro. 
fessional orientation from their formal train. 
ing and a broad concern for people, else they 
should not be in the field. Furthermore, they 
feel firsthand the daily impact and frustra, 
tion of people in need—people who are un. 
happy, deprived, disappointed in themselves, 
desperate and striving for something dif. 
ferent for themselves. Many of the personal 
and family problems which have made jt 
necessary for them to ask for help may 
reflect social conditions. 


Often these conditions create problems ‘ 


which no agency service could be expected 
to solve. In turn inis situation leads to pres. 
sure from the professional staff for action— 
action— to 


social harmful — social 


conditions, or expand service for problems 


correct 


growing out of these conditions. The staf 
brings facts and viewpoints to the execu. 
tive who is expected, and properly so, to 
convey them to the lay board of trustees, 
which has ultimate authority for agency 
operation. 

The members of the board of trustees do 
not have the same personal investment in the 
field; they are laymen with other professional 
or business interests. They do not feel the 
daily impact of people and their need for the 
agency services. They bring a kind of per. 
spective and detachment, which, to be sure, 
can be chilling at times. Yet up to a point 
this is their function—to reflect community 
attitudes, as well as to try to modify them. 
They also have the responsibility, directly 
or indirectly, of financing the service—a 
sobering fact which sometimes is taken too 
lightly by the professional person. 

The executive is caught between “pro- 
fessional” and “lay” points of view. He is a 
professional person whose natural sympathies 
and daily pressures may put him on the side 
of his staff. In fact, however, he is responsible 
to a lay board of trustees and is employed to 
carry out the broad purposes established by 
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the board. This is not to suggest that there is 
usually or necessarily any open conflict be- 
tween board and staff. But they do operate 
within different frames of reference, a fact 
which the executive usually has little op- 


portunity to forget. 


7, The executive must carry two basic, and 
sometimes seemingly conflicting, loyalties 
—to the people served and to the support- 


ing public. 


This fact is peculiar to the field of social 
work, or at least to casework. In medicine, 
law, teaching and the ministry the practi- 
tioner is basically supported by the group he 
serves. The patient pays the doctor, the 
client pays the lawyer, etc. In other words, 
the supporters and the beneficiaries are one 
and the same, because of the fee-for-service 
practice. It is true, too, in teaching, because 
basically the teacher is working with the 
children of the people who, through taxes or 
contributions, are supporting the program. 
This high correlation of supporters and bene- 
The 


practitioner knows fairly well where he 


ficiaries simplifies many problems. 
stands; he knows where he has to go for sup- 
port; his failures and successes may be more 
obvious; and most important, the lines of 
responsibility are clearly drawn. 

Just the reverse is true in family and chil- 
dren’s services as we know them. To be sure, 
the extended use of fee policies by family and 
children’s agencies, and the broader base of 
community chest support, are bringing some 
changes. But basically, in terms of service 
statistics, budget operations and community 
understanding, we are supported by one 


segment of the 


community and 


serve 
another. This may not be wrong, and it may 
always have to be this way, but so long as it 
is this way there are special problems for the 
executive. 

Now for an illustration, all too familiar to 
any executive: 
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I once had a telephone call from a prominent and in- 
fluential newspaper man who wanted me to make a 
rather substantial exception to our adoption policy in 
order to satisfy a friend of his. He was not interested in 
“interpretation” (who is?); he action. He 
brazenly asked me what kind of pressure he would need 
to bring to make me yield. 


wanted 


He had little first hand experience with this agency, 
or any agency. I knew enough about him as a com- 
munity personality to know that he would probably 
judge all social services in terms of my decision on this 
one question. If 1 went along with his plan, it could 
mean good will and maybe thousands of dollars for the 
local community chest over the years; if I did not go 
along, just the reverse could happen. The executive 
has to concern himself with budget and support, but 
to do what this editor wanted me to do would have been 
a disservice to the people we serve (and an invitation 


for the wrath of the staff upon a spineless executive!). 


When service to the client and the pro- 
fessional convictions of the executive come 
in conflict with pressures of the supporting 
group, what does he do? His staff is likely to 
see maintaining the integrity and fairness of 
the service as of primary importance. The 
members of the board have a concern here, 
too, but they may be more concerned than 
the staff about good will and support, and 
the long term effects of creating ill will in 
prominent places. 

How does the executive divide his loyalties 
and obligations? Negotiation and compro- 
mise, as well as conviction, are necessary 
parts of good administration. At what point 
does the executive compromise? With whom 
does he compromise? To what purpose does 
he compromise? There are no categorical 
answers to these questions, but they repre- 
sent some of the every day problems of the 
executive, and they cannot be avoided. 

The net effect of these comments may sug- 
gest that the executive has only problems, 
and no satisfactions, and that he is the only 
one who has any real problems. Such is far 
from the case. The personal and professional 
satisfactions of the executive are most im- 
portant, and they do exist (if not he should 
resign) but they do not happen to come under 
the title of this article. 
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COMMENTS: EXECUTIVE’S CONTACT WITH SERVICE 


Dr. Elizabeth A. Lawder 


Executive Director 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Wauen I first read Mr. Hush’s paper, which 
touches on so many aspects of the job of 
agency executive, I had two immediate re- 
actions. First, his paper struck a responsive 
note and I said a silent “amen.” Secondly, 
I wondered how it would be possible to 
narrow my comments to one segment of such 
a complicated subject as that of administer- 
ing an agency. The executive’s responsibili- 
ties extend to every part of the agency; there- 
fore, no matter how much or how clearly one 
writes on this subject, there is still much 
which is inevitably left unsaid. 

For the purposes of this paper I have de- 
cided to confine my comments to Mr. Hush’s 
third point, “the executive has major re- 
sponsibility for, but little direct contact 
with, the end product of his agency operation 
and the process by which it is attained.” I 
have selected this particular portion of his 
paper because I think one of the most im- 
portant of an executive’s responsibilities is 
to offer leadership in the development of the 
agency’s service. Unfortunately, this key re- 
sponsibility is often crowded out by the many 
other duties which keep the executive busy. 

There are many ways of defining executive 
responsibilities, some of which may not in- 
clude leadership in service. The responsibili- 
ties connected with service may be delegated 
to other members of the staff. However, 
some executives devote considerable time to 
program development and delegate to others 
certain kinds of management duties. Many 
factors enter into any agency’s outline of the 
responsibilities of the executive. For ex- 
ample, the size of the agency is an important 
determinant. More subjectively, the per- 
sonality and equipment of the executive 
play a part. The complexities of the defini- 
tion of the executive’s 


position require 


special treatment which space does not 


allow here. 
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No matter how the executive position may 
be defined and developed, the executive mus: 
find a way to have direct contact with the 
end product of his agency and must assum; 
responsibility for the process by which it \ 
attained. This assertion presupposes that the 
executive is the person who gives professiong| 
leadership in the area of practice in which his 
agency functions. There are many differen: 
ways in which he can give this leadership, 
depending, as we have said, upon the nature 
and size of his agency and upon his equip. 
ment as a professional person in the field of 
social work, but I will save the method unt! 
later. First it is important to consider why 
the executive must give this leadership. — 


Interpretation of Service 


Urban communities have agencies whos 
responsibility it is to bring together all social 
services In a cooperative effort to serve the 
total community well. Depending upon the 
effectiveness of community organization 
efforts, agencies are either loosely or more 
integrally connected. However, all instru. 
ments of community action can be woefully 
inadequate, unless the agencies whose every. 


day work is with people can make known 


which community measures can effectively 
produce the best possible social services. The 
executive is in a position to see the over-all 
effect of such factors as community action, 
legislation, agency policies, on the more tech- 


nical aspects of casework service. In order to’ 
understand fully the impact of these com.. 


munity created forces upon individuals need. 
ing service, the executive himself must be 
competent to evaluate practice. It is only as 
he can fathom the significance of such forces 
that he can wisely interpret the need for 
changes to bring about better service. 
The interpretation of service is integrally 
related to financing, and the executive plays 
an important part in gaining financial sup- 
port through his ability to interpret the 
nature of his agency’s service. There are ex- 
ceptions to this statement, however. We all 
know of executives whose primary job is that 
of fund raising; and when the clients served 
belong to a group which appeals easily to the 
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public, refined interpretation of service may 
not be a key factor. On the other hand, we 
can point to agencies which have continued 
in an old pattern no longer essential to the 
community when a change in direction was 
indicated. Such a change is, however, no easy 
task and any executive who has tried to do 
this can speak with feeling, about the amount 
of consistent work necessary to demonstrate 
that another way of doing things would bring 
greater benefits to clients. As knowledge in 
all fields increases and as social work grows 
along with other professions, it will be in- 
creasingly necessary to interpret the techni- 
cal aspects of practice and their relation to 
cost. 

The following example will illustrate this 
point. Communities have provided foster 
care for children for years. Unfortunately, 
its significance in the lives of children has 
only comparatively recently begun to be 
more fully comprehended. Because foster 
home care was not adoption, nor institutional 
care nor anything else “special,” it all too 
often became the catch-all for children sup- 
ported at too low a cost. Now that the field 
has begun to differentiate the needs of chil- 
dren for various kinds of living situations, we 
see that some children need care that costs a 
great deal more than communities have been 
used to paying. For example, special foster 
homes for disturbed children offer the poten- 
tial of help to some who in the past have not 
received appropriate care. It is not easy, 
however, to establish a service which costs 
more than conventional foster home care, 
especially when the money is hard to come 
by. There are many questions which must be 
answered before support is forthcoming. The 
essential ones in this instance are: what kind 
of children can be helped in these special 
homes, how much can we know of the results 
of this type of care and how much remains to 
be learned from experience? In other words, 
is the investment of money for this purpose 
worthwhile? 

If he is to do a sound job of interpretation, 
the executive must be qualified to address 
himself to questions which presuppose an 
understanding of technical professional prob- 
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lems. His board of directors depends upon 
him to answer such questions so that they in 
turn can make sound decisions on policy, 
program and financial matters. In the com- 
munity the executive is in a unique and im- 
portant position, if he is an expert in the 
field of service in which his agency functions. 
His expertness in a service field differentiates 
him from, and makes him especially useful to 
those whose responsibilities lie in community 
organization and planning. These are some of 
the reasons why an executive must have di- 
rect contact with the end product of his 
agency and the process by which it is 
attained. 


Executive’s Connection with Service 


The method by which the executive 
achieves a connection with the service of his 
agency depends on many factors. Now let us 
consider the first part of Mr. Hush’s point 
three: namely, that the executive has re- 
sponsibility for but little direct contact with 
the end product of service. There is no easy 
way for an executive to sustain an intimate 
connection with his agency’s service, but the 
following suggestions may indicate briefly 
both the problems encountered and a solu- 
tion. In large agencies one of the biggest 
problems in the integration of organization 
and service is that frequently the executive 
is solely the “outside” person and the direc- 
tor of casework or his equivalent solely the 
“inside” person. 

The question is whether or not the execu- 
tive and his associates on the administrative 
level can find a better balance in respective 
responsibilities, so that administration and 
service are constructively interrelated rather 
than so sharply separated that both aspects 
of the agency suffer. Some developments in 
the field of social work indicate that the 
dilemma pointed up by this question has 
begun to be studied in the hope of overcom- 
ing it. For example, for many years the 
hierarchy in social agency organization 
tended to obscure the fundamental purpose 
for which service agencies exist: to give the 
best possible service to people in need. Ex- 
cept in specialized settings, the least experi- 
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enced social workers have carried the bulk 
of cases. 

There is a growing recognition that mature 
skill in the field of social work is essential if 
we are to be effective in helping the many 
troubled people who look to community 
services. This is a healthy trend, because it 
recognizes that the whole purpose of the 
agency is to give service. It would be heresy, 
I expect, to suggest that one way for an ex- 
ecutive to keep a direct contact with service 
is to carry a few cases. There are many 
arguments against it, and often time does not 
allow the executive to carry cases even if he 
wishes to. However, for those executives who 
are “‘casework inclined,” there is no better 
way to understand service problems. 

There are, of course, many other avenues 
by which the executive can achieve direct 
contact with the end product of his agency. 
The universal method is for executives to 
attend those staff practice meetings in which 
service problems are discussed. These meet- 
ings, often based on cases or on a single case, 
give the executive an opportunity to read 
records and to hear what caseworkers have 
to say. Space does not permit full comment 
upon the executive’s contribution to these 
meetings but he does have responsibility in 
their planning and an obligation to contrib- 
ute appropriately to such discussions. 

This leads me to the second part of Mr. 
Hush’s third point—that is, that the execu- 
tive has major responsibility for, but little 
direct contact with, the process by which the 
end product of his agency is attained. If the 
executive is to be responsible for the admin- 
istration of his agency, he must positively 
and constructively influence this process. 
The process of helping a client is not un- 
related to all those parts of the agency which 
form a framework in which the relationship 
between the client and the social worker 
develops. This is especially true in child- 
placing agencies, where the psychological 
content of the casework job is directly re- 
lated to the tangible aspects of service. Care 
of children is surrounded by all manner of 
community forces too numerous to mention 
here. 
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In addition, the agency’s policies and pro. 
cedures, such as those governing intake, the 
selection of homes, the scope of service, 
either facilitate dealing with the psychologi. 
cal problems presented by clients or handicap 
the worker in carrying out her professional 
responsibilities. If the executive is able to see 
to it that policy and practice evolve sympa. 
thetically rather than antithetically, he has 
direct contact with a process which makes 
possible sound professional practice. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that the ex. 
ecutive cannot “depend upon empty general- 
izations in describing, defending and promot. 
ing the agency’s basic activity.” He must 
find appropriate ways of being what he 
stands for: a leader in the field of social work, 
The profession has come a long way since its 
early days in this country. Its knowledge is 
greater, its practice more refined, but it may 
be that the growing complexities of executive 
positions in social work have robbed them of 
part of their influence in the development of 
service. In a practice agency leadership in 
service should come first. 
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COMMENTS: THE BASIS OF POLICY MAKING 


R.H. Collacott 


Member of the Board of Directors 
Child Welfare League of America 


M .. Howarpb Husu has written an excel- 
lent paper on the problems of the agency 
executive. It is almost in the manner of the 
familiar essay; so revealing that much of his 
personality shines through. In the face of 
such candor, it would be grossly unfair to 
take up his paper point by point as a basis 
for argument. Further he points out that 
there are many satisfactions and compensa- 
tions but that a catalogue of problems is not 
the place in which to include them. He is to 
be commended for making a nice develop- 
ment of the executive problems (his anyway) 
without wallowing in self-pity. 

On the other hand no two people would 

put precisely the same emphasis on each 
problem and in these remarks I choose rather 
to comment on three of the features of the 
position as they impress me. Nowhere do 
I take issue with Mr. Hush. 
First of all the executive is the most im- 
portant policy shaper in the agency. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, when a board em- 
ploys a new executive they could almost be 
said to employ their own boss. If he knows 
where he is going and is tactful and articu- 
late, as he should be, he will shortly have the 
greatest influence on the composition of the 
board and on the selection of the lay officers. 
This means that while he may not have the 
duty to expound underlying principle, he will 
enormously reduce misunderstandings and 
administrative difficulties, as well as expand 
his effectiveness, if he will constantly search 
for them. His first relationship with his board 
should be establishment of policies, which are 
lines of action based upon principles. With- 
out sound underlying principles, policy mak- 
ing is at best nothing but an interminable dis- 
cussion and at worst a floundering confusion 
leading to personal irritation and discord. 

Whether casework should be an altruistic 
activity conducted mainly to increase the 
happiness of clients by helping the mal- 
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adjusted to function better, or a protective 
activity designed primarily to reduce the 
dependent element in our society —those who 
cannot be helped to fit into an urban indus- 
trial society—may seem to be two questions 
not in conflict with each other, or important. 
However a host of policy questions such as 
fee charging, aggressive casework, relations 
with police and courts, and community fund 
support, will be greatly simplified if agree- 
ment is first reached on that underlying 
question. There are of course, hundreds of 
others. 

Second, the loneliness to which Mr. Hush 
refers is characteristic of all apex positions, 
no matter what field they are in. That fact 
partly accounts for the rise of the trade asso- 
ciations, management associations, clubs and 
the like. 

It is right here that the national associa- 
tion should prove its worth. Few of the fac- 
tors in the search for principle will be pecu- 
liar to one community. It is therefore one of 
the functions of the national association, if 
not the cardinal function, to wrestle with 
these matters and to offer genuine, recogniz- 
able assistance in policy forming. After they 
have done their general work of studying 
operating techniques and accrediting agency 
standards, a more significant index of their 
worth will be their contribution in this 
field. 

In addition to routine administration, 
serious decision making is what the executive 
is there for. It is the essence of his job. It is in 
the area of decision making, for which no 
specific answers are available, that the quali- 
ties of statesmanship emerge. That is why 
I put so much emphasis on the first point— 
the philosophic search for underlying princi- 
ples. If these are fairly well established and 
a program based upon them is developed, 
decision making will be in a larger and clearer 
frame of reference and doing it will not seem 
so lonely. Without it he is constantly coming 
to unexpected forks in the road. Confronted 
with these, decision making is vexatious and 
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exhausting; staff council is difficult to or- 
ganize and the decisions themselves are apt 
to be reversed with the next telephone call, 
as Mr. Hush points out. 

Third, he has the somewhat formidable 
task of developing something approaching 
unanimity among groups coming to the 
operation from quite different backgrounds. 
To the executive in the middle of that arena 
that must often seem to be an almost impos- 
sible task, one of reconciling sharp and per- 
manent divergent interests. I insist that 
those interests need not be divergent even 
though the backgrounds are. All have ac- 
tually come together in a common task, that 
of maintaining the stable and the good soci- 
ety, the improvement of social standards by 
the discovery and treatment of those cases of 
maladjustment, which allowed to grow and 
fester, threaten in the end to lower those 
standards. Agreement on some such philos- 
ophy as that should not be too difficult. 
When such agreement is reached, discussion 
of ways and means will be all the more pro- 
ductive if the backgrounds of the partici- 
pants are dissimilar. 

In each of these three features of executive 
problems, my insistence upon the establish- 
ment of basic principles is obvious. It is true 
that the search for such principles will take 
the executive far afield into the areas of 
economics, demography, industrial organiza- 
tion, and many others, often supposed to be 
none of his business. But that should be wel- 
comed as one of the expanding features of 
his work. Nearly two thousand years ago 
St. Paul wrote: 


“For, if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself for battle?” 


Today the need for a loud clear trumpet is 
desperate. Few people are in a better position 
to pick it up and sound it as those able, dedi- 
cated executives, who have weathered their 
frustrations and grown stronger from them, 
who have thereby developed stature and 
vision, enabling them to exalt their boards, 
rally the public, and stimulate their staffs in 
a cause which deserves the best each of us 
has to offer. 
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HOMEMAKER SERVICES— 
MAJOR DEFENSE FOR CHILDREN* 


Wauen the idea of homemaker service 
emerged in the 1920s, it was seen largely as 
a way to keep children in their own homes 
during the temporary hospitalization of the 
mother or her absence from the home for 
other reasons. Sending a competent woman 
into the home to carry on in the mother’s 
absence was regarded by the originators of 
the idea as far better for children, parents, 
and agency, than foster care. 

Over the years the concept of how home. 
makers can help in strengthening services for 
children has also grown as welfare and health 
agencies have experienced their value. Today 
homemakers operating under the supervision 
of social caseworkers help families and chil- 
dren during the temporary illness of the 
mother whether or not she is away from the 
home. They may be put in a home for a long 
and indefinite stay, as in instances when a 
mother has entered a tuberculosis sanitorium 
or a mental hospital. In such instances the 
homemaker may come into the home before 
the mother’s departure so that the two can 
learn to know each other and so make the 
transition easier for the children; and she 
may remain in the home after the mother’s 
return, thus assuring a sounder period of 
convalescence. 


Who Is Involved 


In a good homemaking service the case- 
worker, the homemaker, and the parents can 
comprise a team working together in the 
children’s behalf. And casework is the cor- 
nerstone of the service. 

When this is understood the frequently 
encountered confusion of homemaker service 
with “‘maid service” disappears. Inability to 
pay is not a criterion for eligibility to the 
service in most agencies. The basic criterion 
is the family’s need for help with problems 
antedating or growing out of the present 
difficulty, including assistance in the care of 
children and in housekeeping. This means 


*Excerpted from an article in Children, May-June 
1957, and used by permission. 
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the need for the presence within the family 
of a person who is not only a good house- 
keeper but also a warm, understanding per- 
sonality who can look after the children with 
an awareness of relationships—a person who 
is in many respects like a ‘foster mother” 
serving from within the child’s own home. 

The importance of casework in a home- 
maker service comes from the need for 
counseling on the part of a parent struggling 
to keep his home together under the emo- 
tional strain of circumstances threatening to 
break it; from the agency’s need for assur- 
ance that the homemaker will be the best 
one for the children; and from the need on 
the part of all applicants for homemaker 
service—whether eligible for the service or 
not—of some sort of considered discussion 
of the problem which brought them to the 
point of application. 

Thus the caseworker contributes in a 
variety of ways, depending on the particular 
circumstances, to the family’s ability to 


carry on, and to the experience and skill of 


the homemaker. At the point of initial ap- 
plication she helps the parent or parents to 
understand what a homemaker can and can- 
not do and to consider whether homemaker 
service is the best plan for meeting their own 
and their children’s needs. Since illness, 
death, and handicapping conditions are often 
accompanied by economic, social, and emo- 
tional problems many families using home- 
maker service want continuing consultation 
with the caseworker. 

The caseworker also plays a key role 
selecting the homemaker best suited to a 
particular family, in her training and in her 
supervision. She uses her casework skill to 
broaden the homemaker’s general under- 
standing of how to get along with children 
and adults and to help her adjust to a par- 
ticular family. 

In those agencies providing organized 
homemaker services two selection processes 
are involved—selecting a group of women to 
become a regular part of the agency’s home- 
maker staff; and selecting a homemaker to 
meet a particular family’s needs. Through 


the employment interview the caseworker 
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tries to learn whether the prospective home- 
maker can enter into the life of another 
family without becoming too emotionally in- 
volved in its affairs; whether she is patient 
and tolerant with people and wise enough to 
know when a change in the family’s pattern 
of living is indicated. The caseworker helps 
the homemaker to see her work in relation 
to the agency employing her and be able to 
work as a member of the team. In some 
agencies this team includes a home economist 
who helps in the training of homemakers and 
may give consultation on home management. 
Kor the social worker the process of re- 
cruiting a prospective homemaker is similar 
to the process of finding a foster mother; 
and the process of nurturing the ability of 
each to carry out her task is essentially the 
same. This nurture may be carried on through 
group meetings within the agency or in in- 
dividual contacts between caseworker and 
homemaker or both. Because group meetings 
are so difficult to arrange in rural areas, the 
agencies supplying homemaker service to 
such areas may have to rely on individual 
interviews in helping homemakers grow in 
their understanding of children and parents. 
Somehow professional workers must find a 
way to help communities recognize the im- 
portance to a child of his own home so that 
they will make homemaker service an es- 
sential part of community health and welfare 
programs throughout the United States. 
Such a service is not a frill to be considered 
as a possibility after all the other essential 
services required are made available. It is a 
major line of defense for children whose 
security is threatened. 
Maup Mortock 
Consultant, 
Division of Soctal Services, Children’s Bureau 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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SPECIALIZED GROUP CARE FOR ADOLESCENTS 


Bernhard Scher 

Director Group Residences Division 
Jewish Child Care Association 

New York 


Iw an EFrort to meet the peculiar problems 
of adolescents in placement, the Jewish 
Child Care Association first began to develop 
its urban group residences more than twenty 
years ago. The original Friendly Home was 
set up to provide for girls ready to leave the 
old, congregate institution, a last training 
experience in working in the community, 
handling money, and managing a home. Al- 
though the unit, its program, and the group 
It serves are all different today, it still re- 
sembles the original in one way—they both 
accept the special nature and needs of the 
adolescent. For many adolescents neither 
foster homes nor more traditional institu- 
tional placement is appropriate. When such 
older children, aged fifteen or sixteen, come 
to placement for the first time, they are fre- 
quently unready to make the personal in- 
vestment required in foster home care. They 
are even more often unwilling to accept 
placement in an institution, which means 
severing ties to 


many existing 


friends and school. 


family, 


Another group of adolescents, who have 
had more or less extended placement experi- 
ence, present another problem. The older 
child with several foster home experiences, 
who has not found roots with a family by 
fifteen, is frequently a bad risk in still another 
such placement. Similarly, the adolescent 
who has spent three, four, or even more years 
in an institution is all too likely to rebel or 
become “‘institutionalized,” or both. The 
fact that modern institutions are planned to 
provide treatment and to move children out 
rather rapidly makes it particularly difficult 
for the infrequent, but not rare, child who 
needs continued care. 


Characteristics of the Units 
Each of these residences serves a small, 


more or less homogeneous group of eight 
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Some factors involved in the use of small urban 
residences for adolescents are discussed here. 


girls between the ages of fifteen and eighteen, 
Each is housed in a large apartment in a solid 
middle-class neighborhood. The girls attend 
neighborhood schools selected to meet thei 
individual needs, visit a local doctor or den. 
tist, as required, use local recreation facili. 


e . - s 
ties, and generally live as part of the com. 


munity. Although no effort is made to hide 
the fact that the unit is part of an agency, 
the impersonality and detachment of apart. 
ment life in a big city reduces the reality and 


intensity of the girls’ feelings of difference 


and makes it clearer to them how personal 
and internal such feelings really are. 

At first, neighbors looked askance at an 
apartment full of “agency” girls. To most of 
them, such girls could only be “delinquents” 


with “‘sex problems.” Some basis for criticism 


did exist in the first period for each unit, 
while girls were testing out their new 
freedom. It was, however, the general nor. 
malcy of their behavior and their readiness 
to modify it which was instructive and gratify- 
ing. This initial period of stress revealed 
most clearly to each group of girls what the 
real attitudes and tolerance of staff were 
going to be and laid a foundation for the sub- 
sequent solidarity of the groups them- 
selves. 

In each case, there has been no problem 
whatever with the neighbors and community 


after the first two or three months. The! 


absence of continuing problems is_ note- 
worthy, since most of these girls are quite 
disturbed and have had considerable prob- 
lems at home, in school, or in previous place- 


ments. 


Although these residences not too long ago ! 


were still conceived of as “halfway houses” 
for the most competent, least disturbed girls 
in placement, actually they are called upon 
to serve a concentration of “‘problem”’ situa- 
tions. In most cases, the girls referred include 
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those whose internal problems and overt 
behavior are alike serious. They have few 
family ties and few personal resources. In the 
case of the transfers from within the agency 
this reflects the fact that the less disturbed 
child, with more capacity for relationship, is 
normally discharged from placement at 
about sixteen or goes into a foster home and 
stays as long as necessary. Therefore, a con- 
centrated group of the most disturbed, most 
needful girls come to Friendly Home—a 
group, moreover, who have typically made 
relatively little use of the resources and help 
offered before referral for this final placement 
experience. 

Not all the reasons why the unit can toler- 
ate and modify aggressive and anti-social 
behavior so rapidly are known, but a few are 
quite clear. The fact that Friendly Home is 
in the community is of primary importance. 
The girls recognize the limitations imposed 
by this, and react quite differently than they 
do to the rules of the larger institution, which 
they consider artificial and arbitrary. The 
tolerance of the units also stems from the 
fact that they are designed specifically for 
adolescents and serve only adolescents. 

A manual for the unit is available to each 
resident, telling her clearly and impersonally 
what is expected of her and of every other 
resident. The code, which was originally 
drawn up after the fullest participation by the 
group and is still subject to their periodic 
examination with staff, is designed for an 
adolescent group and does not contain the 
kind of compromises which are almost in- 
evitable in a more mixed group. The manual 
becomes a kind of respected contract between 
girl and agency, and for periods as long as six 
months there will be no infractions of this 
code. The curfew, for example, is almost 
never violated. 


Group Interrelationships 


The tolerance and, in fact, the basic thera- 
peutic force of the units grows out of the 
group interaction which takes place in them. 
Fortunately, such younger adolescents are 
ready and anxious to associate with others of 
their own age. The fact that they have had 
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so many similar experiences also welds even 
such antisocial girls into a social group. But, 
each girl must want, or at least rapidly come 
to want, to live in such a setting before she 
can be helped. Fortunately, a great many 
factors contribute to such a positive reaction 
by each new admission. First of all, life in 
the city has certain obvious attractions. 
Second, the fact that the apartment units 
are attractive and completely non-institu- 
tional in appearance is important. In addi- 
tion, the club atmosphere of the group, and 
the reduction in demand for personal rela- 
tionships to adults are additional significant 
factors. 

Although the ability of these units to 
tolerate and modify difficult behavior is 
sometimes startling, they cannot serve all 
disturbed adolescents. Each girl admitted 
must not only be ready to accept group 
membership but must be acceptable to the 
group. Experience has shown that group 
identification does not take place if a girl is 
seriously retarded or actively psychotic, for 
example. Two retarded girls were isolated 
and ignored, and when two actively psy- 
chotic girls were admitted at different times, 
the group reaction was almost solidly and in- 
stantaneously negative. The presence and 
activity of these girls reinforced the under- 
lying anxiety of the group, and represented 
a real threat to its defenses. The group mem- 
bers were neither cruel nor openly rejecting, 
but frightened into quiet withdrawal. 

In none of these cases was the group ac- 
tively hostile. However, it can react with 
open hostility, as it did on two occasions, to 
protect itself from the destructive activity of 
girls with superior ability who have at- 
tempted to dominate or belittle it. 


Meaning to Girls of the Setting 


Such experiences have underlined the fact 
that these units are true group settings. 
Somewhat surprisingly, true friendships have 
never developed nor have any deep emo- 
tional attachments formed between girls. 
Even normal adolescent crushes have been 
rare and inconsequential. Despite this evi- 
dence of their incapacity for one-to-one 
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relationships, the total setting is deeply 
meaningful and continuously supportive for 
most of the residents. Significantly, the petty 
stealing so common in most group settings 
has been almost totally absent in these units; 


on the’one occasion when it did occur, one of 


the isolated retarded girls was responsible. 

Although the group and the milieu are 
primary in these units, the role played by 
staff is in no way less important than it is in 
any other form of child care. Because each 
apartment is a distinct and separate entity, 
it is forced to operate with its own resources 
at all times. Thus, the initiative and respon- 
sibility required of the staff in such units is 
significantly greater than that required in a 
cottage of a larger institution since help from 
other sources is much less readily available 
than it is in larger settings. 

The minimal resident staff required for 
such units, which house eight girls each, con- 
sists of a house manager and an assistant. 
A non-resident half-time maid helps with 
cleaning, since most of the girls leave for 
school too early to do much housework in 
the morning. A resident relief worker is also 
required for vacation periods and for cover- 
age if one of the staff is ill more than a 
very few days. By necessity such units are 
completely feminine and do not in any way 
simulate a typical American family. Al- 
though this was a matter of some concern 
originally, experience has shown that the 
special character of the group generates its 
own special values. 

Anyone who has lived with even one or two 
adolescents will appreciate the nature and 
weight of the demands placed upon the staff 
at Friendly Home, who live with as many as 
eight disturbed girls. In addition to all the 
personal qualities essential to that “loving 
tender care” which is basic to all child care, 
the staff members responsible for these units 
need a personal discipline, different in kind 
but quite as real as that of the caseworker or 
psychiatrist. Staff must be free enough and 
strong enough to operate spontaneously and 
responsibly at all times, whatever the stress. 
Also, because a high concentration of profes- 
sional services is available to each girl, each 
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staff member must be able to allow each of 


the specialists his full role while maintaining 


her own in full security. 


The Role of Staff in the Unit 


The resident staff in such units is responsi. 
ble only for group leadership and contro, 


Their task is to provide a safe, warm base fo; - 


each of the girls. Other services are extra. 
mural. For many of the residents this dily. 
tion of the agency’s direct responsibility js 
both exciting and pleasant. The all-encom. 
passing eye of a modern treatment-centered 


. . . - a ‘ 
institution can, of course, be dodged for sur. 


prisingly long intervals by almost any child 
in care, but only at the expense of consider. 
able energy and guilt. In such a residence it 
is plainly impossible for staff to control, or 
know, more than a fraction of the total 
activities of each girl; the greater part of each 
day is unsupervised. 

This does not mean that the girl is there. 
fore freed of controls, but that the special 
and easily personalized controls of the nor. 
mal institution are replaced by the vague, 


impersonal, but powerful social pressures of 


the school, and of all the other agencies and 
groups which operate so effectively for chil- 
dren living with their own families. Even 
when the girl’s history prior to placement 
shows serious conflict with school and society, 
it cannot be concluded that such conflict will 
continue after admission. At least minimal 
social compliance is the rule, rather than the 
exception. In part, such compliance is the 
price the girl is ready to pay for the relief 
afforded by life in Friendly Home, it seems. 
Perhaps still more important is the fact that 
educational, vocational and 
plans can be individualized and changed as 
required. Thus the burden of compliance 1s 
continuously placed back on the individual, 
since it becomes increasingly difficult to 
project the problem outwards. 


It frequently seems to the staff that most’ 


of the girls who come to Friendly Home are 
at least partially justified in whatever schoo 
rebellion they show. Except for a very few, 
who may reasonably prepare for college, it 1s 
rare to find a sensible, planned program fora 
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newly admitted girl. Truancy or other prob- 
lems at school therefore are considered sig- 
nificant not in themselves, but as diagnostic 
signs of a more general problem. This em- 
phatically does not mean that truancy or 
school failure is simply accepted. 

Unless external realities and community 
controls are maintained with some rigidity, 
there is nothing firm to support the girl, who 
is thus encouraged to project her problem 
any place except where it belongs. The thera- 
peutic milieu of the girl in Friendly Home 
should consist of the unit p/us the world she 


lives in. 


Educational and Recreational Program 

The girls and the staff can draw upon all 
the resources of the city in planning a pro- 
gram. In addition to the city school system, 
a variety of special private schools are used. 
Academic scholarship grants are made to 
girls ready for college and equally important 
vocational grants for special education are 
made to those who come so set against regu- 
lar school programs, or with so little time, 
that a concentrated course makes best sense. 
In all but one case, the girls have done re- 
markably well in these courses. 

The recreational and social program of the 
units is also based almost entirely on com- 
munity resources. Despite the wealth of op- 
portunities, the girls have serious problems in 
using them and need considerable help 
before they can do so. The difficulties in- 
volved are far from fully solved. These girls 
are unable to relate easily and spontaneously, 
so that they have serious problems in making 
friends and in joining groups. At the same 
time they are anxious to avoid being identi- 
fied as “different,” so that they have not 
wanted obvious supportive help from staff 
and have refused to go Out as a group, except 
very occasionally. A number of the more ag- 
gressive have been able to move into social 
activities in neighborhood centers with some 
assistance from their own workers and those 
of the center. A larger number have asked 
for and found social value in special courses 
in music, dancing and dramatics. Active 
help, including financial assistance, has been 
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given to any girl interested in such activities. 
Most of the girls slowly make friends at 
school. They are encouraged, without pres- 
sure, to bring friends to the unit for study, 
dinner or other activities. They make full use 
of this opportunity to involve others, but 
only very rarely ask friends to sleep over, 
although this also is encouraged. The girls 
are obviously proud of their home and do not 
feel any need to apologize for it, so that day 
invitations are frequent. Overnight stays 
would involve the whole group, however, and 
this seems too great a step for them to take. 

The girls also are permitted and encour- 
aged to date boys and almost all do so. In a 
number of cases, girls come to the unit with 
“steady” boy friends. Frequently, these rela- 
tionships have begun in previous placements, 
where both boy and girl have been in treat- 
ment. Girls find new dates through school 
contacts and double dating with others in 
the unit. Although no effort is made to choose 
“suitable” dates or to discourage less suitable 
ones, girls ask for guidance from both the 
resident and casework staff quite spontane- 
ously. The manual for the unit defines rather 
precisely what dating behavior is permissible 
and what is not, as well as curfew hours for 
week day and weekend nights. Difficulties 
with dating behavior have been few, and, 
generally speaking, the boys have been more 
cooperative than the girls when any problem 
has occurred. The ease with which this area 
has been handled seems to stem from the 
fact that most of the girls are afraid of their 
own sexual impulses and are happy to have 
the support given them by the agency code. 


Girls’ Attitudes toward Group 


Despite the strong group feeling in the 
units, the girls do not welcome outside activi- 
ties undertaken as a group. Parties in the 
unit are more than acceptable, but group 
outings to movies, plays, restaurants or con- 
certs are usually voted down. Very occasion- 
ally, when group feeling is particularly high, 
the girls will choose to go to the theatre or a 
restaurant together. They make it very clear 
that group activities are “different,” not 
“normal,” and are in conflict with the “‘non- 
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institutional” character they seek and value 
in Friendly Home. 

Friendly Home serve not only girls who 
attend school, but also those with a full time 
work program. In most cases, such working 
girls have attended school from Friendly 
Home and have continued on, for a time, 
after starting employment. They contribute 
a fixed sum of $18.00 a week for room and 
board and also take care of all their incidental 
expenses. Budgeting has been eliminated in 
favor of the flat fee, for a number of reasons. 
Since the schoolgirls and the full time work- 
ing girls need different programs, the latter 
usually leave, somewhat fearfully, not long 
after they become self-maintaining. The staff 
has come to feel that a separate unit for 
working girls would be a useful and most 
valuable addition to agency and community 
resources. 


Casework with These Girls 

The caseworker’s role in such units is 
crucial. No such group would exist for long 
without explosion, in the absence of rela- 
tively intensive casework services. Each girl 
is assigned to a worker before admission, 
after allocation is made by the central intake 
division of the agency. Whenever possible, an 
experienced and thoroughly competent 
worker is used, since most of these girls have 
had considerable agency experience and 
judge workers more severely than any super- 
visor. Because girls in this age range are so 
seductive, only women workers are used. The 
worker begins with the girl before pecans 


and remains active during 


continuously g 
placement and for a period of supervision 
after the girl leaves the unit, in most cases. 
Interviews are held weekly at first and may 
increase or decrease in frequency as required 
in individual cases and at different times. 

In general, the caseworker has three major 
functions: 

First, she is responsible for the adequate introduction 
of the girl into the unit, for helping her relate to the 
new rules, regulations and conditions. Second, she has a 
continuing responsibility for helping the girl in all her 
relationships with the unit, school, community agencies, 
and her own family and relatives. For this group, work 
with the girl’s family is of very secondary significance. 
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Planning for the girl’s eventual dis charge from the unit, 
which is a part of all work with her from the moment of 
admission, also is a casewe whats ome lity. Third, 
the worker is goa at all times for h lping the girl 


The caseworker, because of her position as 


part of the agency though separate from the 
unit, can help the girl understand and deal 
with her reactions to her new life. She is not 
a mere extension of the resident staff and can 
listen to complaints, legitimate or not, about 
them. She can help the girl—and the agency 
—see what may really be wrong in the opera. 
tion of the unit, but she has the continuing 
responsibility and opportunity to help the 
girl see how her own probiems contribute to 
these difficulties. In general, she acts — as 
the caseworker does for a young adult living 
at home. The caseworker has a aaa re- 
sponsibility to make these units therapeutic 
settings rather than just superior residences, 


Use of Psychiatric Treatment 
Psychiatric treatment is available for all 
girls who, in the opinion of the staff, can use 
such service and who themselves choose it. 
Psychiatric treatment is not given routinely, 
but is available to all. A staff psvchiatrist has 
been used for diagnosis, where referral mate- 
rial is inadequate, and also passes on each 
case recommended for treatment by the 
caseworker. Treatment, however, 1s given by 
a psychiatrist selected from a panel approved 
by the psychiatric consultant of the agency. 
The use of panel psychiatrists has several 
advantages, although it does involve a real 
problem in liaison. This is met through the 
use of regular and relatively frequent confer- 
ences of the resident staff, ~aseworker and 
psychiatrist. Through the use of panel psy- 
chiatrists it 1s possible to avoid having two 
girls in a single unit share a therapist. This 
is necessary, if competition ruinous to the 
group is to be avoided. In addition, the psy- 
chological separation of the psychiatrist from 
the agency makes it easier for the girls to re- 
veal themselves fully and freely. The girls go 
to the psychiatrist’s office and see themselves 
as private patients, although they are fully 


’ 
aware of the agencv’s interest and contrel. 
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Almost one half of the group in Friendly 
Home receive psychiatric treatment at any 
one time. Contrary to the first expectations 
of both the workers and the psychiatric staff, 
these girls have been serious and consistent 
n chee appointments once they have em- 
barked on the program. Several have de- 
cided, after a few exploratory sessions, that 
they did not want to continue, but such with- 
drawals have not been irresponsible uni- 
lateral decisions. Many of the girls who have 
used therapy well while at Friendly Home 
have refused it in previous placements. It will 
take much more careful study than has thus 
far been possible to know why this should be 
so. However, it is already clear that psychi- 
atric therapy can be used most successfully 
in the care of such seriously disturbed ado- 
lescent girls. 

In response to changing community needs 
and growing professional understanding of 
the needs of children, the original service has 
evolved into something quite different and 
new. These urban residences are not a kind 
of “finishing” service for chi! tren who are 
almost, but not quite ready for self-mainte- 
nance. The reverse is true. The units are 
called upon to serve the most disturbed and 
most needful coming for placement. They 
are not “halfway houses,” but a distinct, 
special form of therapeutic care with their 
own values and limitations. 

As such urban residences as_ Friendly 
Home increase in number it should be possi- 
ble to improve the quality of their service 
and to extend the range of ages and personal- 
ity types with which they can cope. For, if 
more units existed, it would be possible 
further to refine the service in each. Experi- 
ence would show how girls could be allocated 
to foster that group solidarity which is basic 
to the dynamics of the setting. We have seen 
that a separate unit for working girls would 
be useful and helpful. Other more subtle 
psychological differences undoubtedly would 
be learned, through experience, which would 
help to find the most appropriate placement 
for each new referral. Increasing the number 
of such units would give most of the adminis- 
trative advantages that go with larger size, 
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while each unit would retain the values that 
derive from its small scale. Although the 
J.C.C.A. has thus far used such small urban 
units for adolescent girls only, board ap- 
proval has been given for a similar unit for 
adolescent boys. Once this is established, a 
number of interesting and valuable compara- 
tive studies will become possible. Staff is par- 
ticularly interested in learning whether the 
setting will make such disturbed boys as 
ready to accept psychiatric therapy as are 
the girls, for example. At this time boys in 
the larger agency residence strongly resist 
therapy in most cases. 

Finally, all the staff members who have 
worked with the existing Friendly Homes 
believe that similar small urban residences 
could, with appropriate program modifica- 


tions, considerable 


serve a number of 
children who now go into other forms of 
placement. There is no reason why experi- 
mentation in this area cannot be undertaken 


rapidly and on several fronts. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Leading to the Master of Social Work and 
to the Doctor of Social Work Degrees 


Master of Social Work (M.S.W.)—A two- 
year full-time program or a Work-Study 
sequence. Basic social work education with 
particular attention to a specific practice 


area of the student’s choice. 


Advanced Program—A third year of ad- 
vanced study in the area of the student’s 
choice. A Dean’s certificate and/or credit 
toward the doctorate is earned. 


Doctor of Social Work (D.S.W.)—A fourth 
year emphasizing teaching, research, or ad- 
ministration, 


Student Aid—Related to student’s needs and 
potentialities. Available in all programs in- 
cluding special U. S. Public Health stipends 
for students in the Advanced and Doctoral 
Programs in Psychiatric Social Work and in 
Community Organization in the Mental 


Health Field. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
A Child’s Ordeal* 


Critpren do not benefit sufficiently from 
the knowledge social workers have. How can 
social agencies bring their understanding to 
bear on the lives of children? This question 
acquired a particular urgency in the light of 
a recent news item. 

1957 ended most fortunately for little 
Shirley Ann Ramsburg. But it didn’t seem 
that way to her at all. Lost for forty-eight 
hours in the Blue Ridge Mountains during 
freezing weather, and when hope had almost 
been abandoned the child was found suffering 
“only from exposure and a few scratches,” 
although she had lost her coat, shoes and 
stockings. Understandably, the doctor 
“‘wanted to keep her in the hospital for a day 
or two.” But, as the newspaper reported, 
since her admission the previous day, “‘little 
Shirley Ann was anything but happy—she 
hadn’t said a word—just cried and cried to 
go home.” In fact, the child raised such a fuss 
that “‘the hospital finally sent her father 
away.” The mother was at home with their 
one-year-old son. 

No one could question the concern of the 
doctor lest some serious complications arise. 
What seemed not to be recognized was that 
little Shirley Ann had been exposed to more 
than the harsh elements. She had been ex- 
posed for what must have seemed like an 
interminable period to a most gruelling ex- 
perience—separation—the loss of the protec- 
tion of her parents. And yet no one seemed 
to recognize that she needed help with the 
effects of this exposure—that she needed 
desperately the warmth and assurance that 
could come only from being cuddled in her 
mother’s arms. One photograph shows her 
hysterical in the arms of a nurse who cannot 
comfort her. To a little child the absence of 
his mother could mean the mother does not 
care how cold and hungry and frightened 
he is. She does not love him. 


* All quotations are from The New York Post, 
December 30, 1957. 
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Clearly social agencies must assume their 
responsibility for arousing the country, com. 
munity by community, to the need for 
change in the procedure in_hospitalizing 
children. Social workers know that such an 
experience could leave scars which would 
cripple the child’s personality as seriously as 
the exposure could but, fortunately, did not 
cripple her body. Doctors, nurses, adminis. 
tration and parents too must have their eyes 
open to the problems created by bad prac. 
tices. Often they are blinded by an immedi. 
ate situation, failing to see that the cure may 
be worse than the disease. 

We must interpret what separation can 
mean, not only to an already frightened 
child, but to all children; that particularly 
when a youngster is sick, or faced with some 
unknown, he needs the comfort that only 
parents can give. 

However, we must have the conviction 
that our sending the father home because the 
child fusses is not due to lack of deep concern 
for children. We have demonstrated to what 
lengths individuals in communities would go 
to rescue a child in trouble. Perhaps our 
failure to integrate knowledge into practice 
is due to lack of conviction about the truth 
about mental health principles, for on the 
one hand they seem to have become house- 
hold words, and yet they are sometimes not 
applied when their significance would seem 
most obvious. 

In England, when a child must be hospi- 
talized, his mother is encouraged to remain 
with him and visiting is unrestricted. Coun- 
cils of social agencies here can organize a 
campaign to institute procedures that will 
give a child all possible protection against 
avoidable anxieties. The resources of the pro- 
fessional journals, newspapers, radio and TV 
all could tell this story. The results could be 
far-reaching, for communities could gain a 
new awareness of the whole problem of 
separation and how, with adequate resources 
and community support, social agencies 
could do much to prevent family breakdown, 
and further the wellbeing of children. 


Henrietra L. Gorpon 
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THE VALUE OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING AS EDUCATION 


John S. Black 

Supervisor, In-Service Training 

anu Staff Development Program 
Division of Child Welfare 

Cuvahoga County Welfare Department 
Clev eland, Ohio 


A rEcENT news item in The New York 
Times tells of a forward-looking experiment 
at Andover to train teachers on the job as 
one way of meeting future demands for 
trained school personnel. The first year is 
planned to give professional training before 
the “teaching fellow” goes on to graduate 
study. It is a year of teaching under faculty 
guidance, and gives the trainee time to test 
out his interest in teaching, as well as his 
willingness to invest his time and talents in 
full graduate training. This is one commu- 
nity’s way of meeting the increased school 
enrollment. If the coming crisis in education 
in an expanding population is a deep con- 
cern, for many of the same reasons heavy 
demands are also being made on our ingenu- 
ity in meeting the needs of children who come 
to the attention of our social agencies. These 
demands, particularly for personnel, con- 
tinue to be a mounting problem affecting the 
adequacy of services. Agencies are rightly 
concerned with constant turnover of staff 
which, in a child-placing agency, results in 
interrupted relationships with children, par- 
ents and foster parents. 

Because of staff shortages, many public 
agencies are experimenting with various 
kinds of on-the-job training programs. Young 
college graduates, some with pre-professional 
social work education, are being used in 
agencies. The responsibilities in child place- 
ment are great. Can a young worker endowed 
with intuition and a warm feeling for people 
carry this responsibility, even with the help 
of good supervision? What does this require 
of supervisors, who must often carry admin- 
istrative responsibilities, as well as the far 
from simple task of teaching under pressure? 
These are not new questions; they have been 
asked by many, because the need has been 
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By using imaginatively the skills we have developed 
over the years, we can develop training programs 
which will not substitute for professional education, 
but will, where supervision is good, insure an ac- 
ceptable quality of service. 


felt by others. Child placement makes heavy 
demands on any worker undertaking to help 
children, parents, and foster parents accept 
the upheaval that separation of children 
from their parents usually brings. The task 
requires much from the worker, particularly 
the young worker coming to the agency right 
from college. There is much to be learned 
from the outset: agency policies, procedures, 
and sometimes innumerable forms which are 
required by large public agencies. Workers, 
from the very beginning, as soon as they are 
assigned their first case, are confronted with 
the heightened feelings of parents, children, 
and foster parents. The whole experience can 
be overwhelming and fear-producing to the 
young beginner who is now in the role of a 
helping person. There is often no time to 
wait, to learn at a more leisurely pace, since 
the variety of things to be done have what 
can seem to the worker an overpowering im- 
mediacy. A foster mother, tired and for the 
moment at an impasse over accumulating 
difficulties, may ask for a child’s removal. A 
more seasoned worker, knowing the particu- 
lar foster mother, and aware of the real 
reason behind the request, will often be able 
to help relieve some of the pressures. The 
young worker, without the skill to evaluate 
the total picture, might not see that this par- 
ticular home has value for a child despite the 
foster mother’s very human expression of 
what she sees as failure. True, should a foster 
parent repeatedly ask for removal, the worker 
would evaluate this quite differently. 


The Importance of Orientation 


The kind of introduction a_ beginning 
worker has to the agency has a continuing 
value beyond the orientation period. There 
are stereotyped as well as truly helpful ways 


¥ 
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of introducing a new staff member. Giving 
the worker an agency manual without help in 
interpreting the material it contains often 
results in a poor understanding or even mis- 
understanding of policy and procedure. As- 
signing too many cases at the beginning can 
often overwhelm a worker who is not on 
familiar ground, and early anxiety can be 
solidified to such an extent that some work- 
ers have difficulty finding the equilibrium to 
move ahead. Charlotte Towle has said that: 


“Integration of learning implies perception of re- 
latedness. It requires the ability to relate one thing to 
another, the readiness to put the parts of the whole 
together and to see the significance of the whole.””! 


To see how agency policy has meaning and 
value as it affects people is quite different 
from reading about it without this frame of 
reference. This can apply to forms and the 
importance of various summaries which are 
required by the worker. It applies to the laws 
which govern much of agency practice. The 
law can be read and remain meaningless 
unless its value in protecting the basic rights 
of people is seen and its application is made 
familiar through practice. Then the worker 
sees its relevance and it ceases to be another 
abstract rule to learn, and becomes a tool in 
the agency’s operation. The young worker, 
in his first contact with the agency, perhaps 
his first work experience, needs to know early 
the “why” of the agency’s existence. Usually, 
the young beginner can relate quite easily to 
the agency’s philosophy. Sometimes a small 
discussion group, using simple case material, 
can help the worker identify with the agency’s 
purpose. Well selected use of audio-visual 
aids can often bring out quite sharply and 
vividly such basic concepts as the worker- 
client relationship, confidentiality, and the 
meaning parents have for their children.? 


1 Charlotte Towle, ‘““The Learner in Education for 
the Professions,’ Chicago, Illinois: The University of 
Chicago Press, p. 109. 

2 The film strip, Children Need Parents, produced by 
the Pocket Films of New York City, is provocative of 
discussion. The roles of the social worker, the parent, 
and the foster parent are particularly well illustrated. 
Selected films, such as Hard Brought Up, produced by 
the United States Children’s Bureau, or The Deep Well, 
an excellent film made cooperatively by the Jewish Child 
Care Association and the Child Welfare League of 
America, can be used advantageously to orient the new 
staff member. 
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Concepts made vivid by illustration and dis. 
cussion can clarify unfamiliar aspects of the 
material. The orientation period can be aq. 
vantageous for the new worker. Where intro. 
duction to the agency is gradual, but where 
the worker is engaged in learning, there js 
less likelihood for the kind of anxiety which 


develops when the worker is given too much ' 


or too little, and placed in the position of 
sinking or swimming with a minimum of 
help. 


On-the-Job Training 


In view of staff shortages now confronting 
social agencies, with the corresponding scar. 
city of workers with graduate training, many 
agencies have had to face the task of training 
on the job. This is particularly true of many 
public agencies throughout the country, 
There is general agreement that the times 
require this method for maintaining even 
minimum services to a quantitatively large 
clientele. How can on-the-job training best 
be used? How sound are its results? What are 
its potentialities and its limitations? Again, 
in-service training covers a wide area of prac. 
tice as it is used in different settings. It can 
mean a one- or two-day institute given bi- 
annually, attendance at institute at National 
Conference, or regular planned discussion 
groups for workers new to the agency and to 
the field. The size of the agency, the propor. 


tions of untrained and professionally trained | 


staff, determine to a great extent the most 
practical arrangement for learning on the 
job. Should training in the agency solely in- 
volve the fuller use of the supervisor as 


teacher, or should this supplement a more , 


formal program of small seminars, where 
workers will learn principles and concepts? Is 
this preferable to the case by case method in 
the individual conference with the super- 
visor? In her article, “Supervising the Be- 
ginner in Child Protection,’”* Maude Kemp 
brings out the difficulties of the young worker, 
recently out of college, in meeting the heavy 
demands of an agency giving protective 


3 Maude von P. Kemp, “Supervising the Beginner 
in Child Protection,” Cuitp Wetrare, April 1957. 
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service. The development of diagnostic skill, 
sufficient self-awareness to see the client non- 
judgmentally, and an ability to individualize 
the client, and yet see general patterns in 
behavior, is not easily achieved. It requires a 
great deal from a young worker, and calls for 
considerable teaching ability from the super- 
yisor. The young supervisor too, like the 
beginning worker, needs help in feeling se- 
cure in his new role before he can meet the 
pressing needs of the beginning worker. The 
social agency, unlike the school of social 
work, cannot provide the framework that 
guides and develops the student as he be- 
comes a professional person. It cannot pro- 
vide the slower paced experiences that facili- 
tate integration of learning requiring the 
commitment of the whole self. Agency pres- 
sures work against this achievement. As 
Charlotte Towle says: 

“Since professional education is education for use, 

fragmentation is to be avoided in a situation in which 
many pressures tend to produce it.’ 
The worker confronted with a large case 
load often turns to his supervisor for ready 
solutions to the often thorny problems which, 
in times of great pressure, seem to beset him 
from all sides. The supervisor, particularly in 
large public agencies, is usually feeling pres- 
sures of quite another kind, and to help 
another carry heavy responsibilities limits 
opportunities for the kind of teaching that 
the worker needs. Teaching the untrained 
worker, particularly in settings where case 
loads are high and include highly disturbed 
clients, calls for a high degree of teaching 
skill based on sound educational methods. 


Educationally Focused Training 


In the Cuyahoga County Division of Child 
Welfare in Cleveland, in-service training was 
seen as an on-going program, educationally 
focused because of the large number of chil- 
dren served and the necessity for having a 
number of untrained workers to meet the 
agency’s responsibility to the community. 
The administration assigned one staff mem- 
ber responsible for the program, which in- 


* Charlotte Towle, op. cit., p. 170. 
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cludes all members of the staff. Small semi- 
nars of not more than fifteen workers are 
held weekly. There are six groups of workers. 

It was learned from trial and error that 
grouping can have many pitfalls. The Case- 
worker I group, workers without graduate 
training, were divided into three sections: 
those whose service in the agency had been 
longest, those with a shorter period of serv- 
ice, and new workers. It was interesting to 
discover that the amount of time spent at the 
agency did not constitute a sound criterion 
for selecting members for a particular group. 
The middle group showed less spontaneity 
and seemingly less interest than the other 
two groups. There was little participation in 
the middle group in comparison with the 
others, and as this was evaluated administra- 
tively, a number of possible causes were seen. 
To mention only one, the middle group had 
been given little orientation at the outset, in 
contrast to the newest group, which had been 
more carefully introduced to the agency. Re- 
arranging the groups resulted in a decided 
change in response and a lessening of anxiety, 
which was enabling to those members who 
had veen less prepared in their orientation. 
Concepts such as the parent-child relation- 
ship, the meaning of separation to parent and 
child, and the contribution of foster parents 
in an agency endeavoring to make placement 
a meaningful experience for children and 
their parents were selected for discussion.® 


Teaching Tools 


Audio-visual aids supplemented and en- 
riched the content. There can be some dan- 
gers in relying on them as a substitute for 


’ A selected bibliography provided material basic to 
social work practice, as well as readings specifically 
helpful to a worker in a children’s agency. The writings 
of Dorothy Hutchinson, pamphlets prepared by the 
United States Children’s Bureau, selected chapters of 
Henrietta L. Gordon’s Casework Services for Children 
were used and adapted to the learning needs of agency 
workers. Selected films and other audio-visual aids have 
been used to supplement discussion of case material and 
readings, in order to bring home basic concepts which 
can be used in identifying those principles which will 
hopefully give the worker a wholeness of perception 
rather than fragments of knowledge. 
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other learning materials. In the beginning of 
the training program, new workers seemed to 
learn more easily through films than through 
case records which had been chosen to illus- 
trate casework concepts not too complex for 
those totally new to a social agency. One 
record selected from another agency had 
excellent teaching value. The worker’s inter- 
views with a small boy who had been given 
confusing information about his mother’s 
death and his placement in a foster home 
showed understanding and skill, as well as 
imagination in helping a child caught in a 
tangled network of relationships. The out- 
standing quality of the series of interviews 
with the boy was the worker’s sensitive 
awareness of each step she took in helping 
him begin to trust deeply in the help she was 
giving him. There was interesting and stimu- 
lating discussion of this material by the more 
“seasoned” group, many of whom had been 
in the agency for at least two years, attended 
institutes, and read articles in professional 
journals. There was comparatively less _re- 
sponse from the other groups, although many 
had requested “‘cases” which would illustrate 
first how one helps small children, particu- 
larly when they verbalize very little. 
Following this, a member of the group read 
a short short story from The New Yorker® 
about a small boy brought to a hospital after 
an automobile accident in which his parents 
were killed. This called forth considerable 
thoughtful discussion of the need to under- 
stand a small child’s confusion and denial of 
what had happened to him and his need for 
defenses when pain is too great to bear alone. 
Discussion proceeded to the meaning of rela- 
tionship in working with people, and then a 
member of the group pointed out the simi- 
larity of the little boy in the story to the 
child whose case record had been read. This 
is but one example of how concepts can be 
taught, and how the leader should use trans- 
ferability consciously in a training program 
where young workers often look for ready- 
made answers of “how to do” specific things. 


6 Mavis Gallant, “An Emergency Case,” The New 
Yorker, February 16, 1957. 
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By learning through a variety of media~ 
case material, selected reading and audio. 
visual materials—not singly, but as reitera. 
tion of underlying concepts, the worker will 
come to see how certain principles apply in 
all his cases, and yet will not overlook the 
uniqueness of each client. 


Differences in Agency and School 

Learning and teaching differ essentially in 
an agency setting and in a school of social 
work. In the professional school, the student 
has the protection, in field work, of a small 
case load chosen to let him learn gradually, 
He also has tutorial teaching geared to help 
him integrate his classroom learning with his 
work in the agency. He has the advantage of 
a planned curriculum which helps him to 
develop professional competence usable in 
various agency settings. He learns concepts 
relating to casework, group work, and com- 
munity organization. He has two years in the 
school setting, where both teaching and field 
mentors can help him integrate a fund of 
knowledge from which he will draw, it is 
hoped, with freedom and competence, be- 
cause it has become a part of himself. 

The worker without formal training must 
learn without the protection of an education- 
ally focused program. He must meet clients’ 
needs and learn how better to meet them as 
he goes along. Through supervision he has 
the opportunity to learn not only the ‘“‘how,” 
but just as important, the “why” as it ap- 
plies to good practice. In the former, there 
are dangers of his learning fragments, or at 
best techniques which can in the long view 
become narrow and superficial. The worker 
needs to know much about human growth 
and development, about the child’s parents, 
not only in relation to the child but as indi- 
viduals, their childhood experiences which 
caused their strengths as well as their fail- 
ures. Workers need help in conceptualizing 
knowledge basic to their work, and _ they 
must learn to combine this with an emotional 
acceptance without which they will be unable 
to move soundly in working with children, 
parents, and foster parents. This calls for a 
degree of flexibility, imagination, and pro- 
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ductive use of oneself, not easily achieved 
even within the two-year period of profes- 
sional education. When workers begin to see 
beneath the surface of the human needs 
which confront them, they generally feel dis- 
comfort at their limited ability to help 
effectively. As they encounter pathology and 
the effects of pathology in the lives of chil- 
dren they can easily be overwhelmed and 
may conclude that this is not what they 
bargained for. Their resistance to new con- 
cepts which could help them might be their 
only defense in maintaining an even balance 
while they learn new ways of thinking and 
feeling about people. Learning concepts 
through group discussion, reading, and the 
implementation of theory through sound 
supervision can help the worker find a secure 
footing as he begins to put knowledge into 
practice, and to develop skills which can 
bring him satisfaction. In this way he not 
only learns skills as an apprentice, but he 
develops and grows in ways unique to himself. 


The Staff Development Program 

An in-service training program is con- 
cerned with meeting the needs of untrained 
workers. Staff development, quite different 
in scope and purposes, provides learning op- 
portunities for staff members with profes- 
sional training. For example, in our agency, 
whose function is child placement, not all 
workers with social work training have had ex- 
perience in working in an agency where there 
is need for the specific knowledge required to 
place children. The caseworker II group in 
the agency are graduates of a number of 
different schools of social work. Most of them 
have had experience in other agencies, in- 
cluding group work and protective services. 
Three small discussion groups meet one hour 
weekly. The climate of the seminars has been 
informal with planning coming mostly from 
the groups themselves. Two particular themes 
were chosen by the groups for discussion. 
Each group expressed interest in how to work 
more effectively with adolescents, particu- 
larly older children who are confronted with 
major changes in their lives. What do we 
need to know about the adolescent who is 
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returning to his family or relatives after a 
long period of separation? Workers voiced 
their concern about how much these children 
had profited from foster care and suggested 
that some of them could have had a shorter 
and more meaningful experience with greater 
emphasis on strengthening their own homes.’ 
Were some of the adolescents among the 
“lost” children whose difficulties had lain dor- 
mant until the threat of separation from the 
agency reactivated earlier feelings of loss? The 
thoughtful use of community resources as well 
as skillful work at the point of discharge was 
explored in discussing this problem, which 
must be a concern to many agencies. 

Another topic of particular interest was 
the importance of developing foster parents’ 
capacities to grow and develop as substitute 
parents so that they can at the same time 
give to children and receive the satisfactions 
they need. This discussion grew largely out of 
the workers’ awareness of how much harm is 
actually done in replacement of children from 
foster home to foster home, and how some- 
times strengths which foster parents may 
have had were not identified and developed. 
This led to re-examining the homefinding 
process, the specific skills which go into the 
evaluation of foster homes, and how the 
agency uses them. Articles on this subject 
were read along with selected case material, 
and the discussion growing out of this high- 
lighted basic concepts which, perhaps, the 
caseworker already knew, but which took on 
more vivid meaning when looked at anew.® 
Furthermore, looking together at the kind of 
care foster parents provide, gave us a sounder 
realization of their intrinsic value to the 
agency. 


7 EDITOR’s NOTE: This is a matter of concern all over 
the country. Many agencies are beginning to examine 
their intake procedures to determine how helpful it 
would be to involve parents from the start and to con- 
sider the problem of discharge at the point of intake. 

8 Draza Kline and Helen May Overstreet, “‘Main- 
taining Foster Homes Through Casework Skills,” Social 
Service Review, September, 1948. 

Henrietta L. Gordon, Casework Services for Chil- 
dren, Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, Chapter 7. 

Elizabeth K. Radinsky, “While a Child Stays in 
a Foster Home,” The Child, March, 1952. 
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The Value of Group Discussion 


The give and take of discussion can bring 
out fresh ways of looking at one’s practice. 
In the group setting there can develop a 
freedom to weigh and to question, as well as 
to look critically at why one proceeds in cer- 
tain ways and to ask if these are always the 
best ways because they have served a pur- 
pose in the past. One worker’s comment was 
that the weekly hour with one’s colleagues 
gave some perspective to the daily job, which 
sometimes is made up of many pressures with 
little time to reflect on the purpose of our 
efforts. There are also long-term values in the 
professionally trained worker’s continuing 
his learning on the job. Caseworkers with 
professional training will move into positions 
of leadership in supervision and administra- 
tion, so that deepening their professional 
understanding and refining their skills will 
enable them to make richer contributions to 
the field. Having greater security in their 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


& 
A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 


professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 


largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
& 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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own practice, they will be able to help othe, 
more effectively. 


Conclusion 


The current shortage of social workers ang 
increasing demands for social services are 


creating a serious problem. Scholarships are : 


one way to meet the need for competent per. 
sonnel. Many agencies, both public ang 
private, see values in recruiting worker 
through this kind of assistance. But this wil] 
meet only partly the requirements of the 
next few years. Agencies and schools of social 
work should look at ways in which other 
professions use job training programs while 
they recruit people for further professional 
training. The solution to these problems js 


far from simple, and sound safeguards are - 


needed to insure a maintenance of standards, 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Eastern Regional Conference 
February 13, 14, 15 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman: Mrs. Alice R. Smith, Superintendent 
Child Welfare Division 
Department of Public Welfare 
815 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


South Pacific Regional Conference 
March 13, 14, 15 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chairman: Mr. Milton L. Goldberg, Ex. Director 
The Jewish Big Brothers Association of 
Los Angeles, Inc. 
590 North Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Recruitment Project Funds 


The Council on Social Work Education 
has announced receipt of additional funds 
for the Recruitment Project. In addition to 


the original $15,000 ($6,000 of which was : 


contributed by League members), $85,000 
has now been raised from private contribu- 
tors, foundations, etc. As a result of the in- 
creased funds, it is now possible to plan pro- 
duction of a film for recruitment purposes. 
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THE CHILD NEEDS A FAMILY* 


David Crystal, D.S.W. 
Executive Director 

Jewish Social Service Bureau 
Rochester, New York 


We must attempt to be specific about the components 
of social nutrition, as they are usually provided in 
the family, for we reckon with these when we fashion 
programs of foster care, day care, institutional treat- 


ment, homemaker service, and family counseling 
service. 


Ix ovr absorption with social welfare pro- 
grams involving foster care and treatment of 
disturbed children, we sometimes fail to re- 
member that most children in our society do 
not become clients of social agencies, and 
that those children who come for help do so 
because of the absence of an experience which 
children require as a precondition of social 
health and maturity —the experience of being 
born into and being part of a family. This ex- 
perience is the basic common denominator in 
the socialization process. Without it, ma- 
turity cannot be achieved fully and a variety 
of forms of maladaptation and maladjust- 
ment as well as degrees of personal disorgani- 
zation and mental illness can be predicted. 

Without the family, we have no real refer- 
ence point for child welfare philosophy. 
Every modern child welfare program has as 
its implicit goal the nearest possible approach 
to the values that derive from healthy co- 
hesive family interaction, according to the 
norms of a particular sub-culture. For this 
reason, it is well for us periodically to restate 
this general social fact—that all children re- 
quire social nutrients normally provided in 
family life. 

The positive emphasis we give the family 
today is almost universal. Although in every 
generation and in each historical epoch of the 
past, there have been challenging philoso- 
phies and dogmas, the discoveries of social 
science through experience and empirical 
research have tended to validate religious 
idealism so that, in effect, it is no longer 
necessary to assert that the family is sacred; 
we can add to this the incontrovertible scien- 
tific observation that no other instrument of 





*Given at New York State Welfare Conference, 
Rochester, New York, November 1957. 
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society can as adequately or effectively fit 
the individual for his various roles in society. 


Research Findings on the Family 


Some studies have made even more sweep- 
ing claims as to the importance of the early 
parent-child relation, even going so far as to 
trace the major characteristics of a total cul- 
ture to this experience. Debatable and con- 
troversial as are some of these works! they 
point out the pervasive influence of the 
child’s early experience within the family. 
A whole school of anthropology has now 
oriented its research to tracing the reciprocal 
relationships between early child-rearing 
practices and the forms of cultural expression 
of a given society. 

Sociologists and social psychologists, too, 
have done significant research on the place 
of the family in relation to other facets of 
social living and social relationships. Of par- 
ticular significance is “The Authoritarian 
Personality,” a work on prejudice and inter- 
group relations, which shows the unmistak- 
able connection between the bigoted, ag- 
gressive personality, and the individual’s 
lack of personal fulfillment in his basic child- 
hood relationships with mother, father, 
sister, brother. Psychoanalytic theory— 
especially the concept of displacement—is 
amply illustrated in the various forms of 
scapegoating to which minority groups have 
been subjected. While the parent-child rela- 
tion may not be the total explanation of the 
phenomena of authoritarianism and preju- 
dice, nonetheless recent research in this area 
confirms earlier research on anti-Semitism, 
to the effect that prejudiced people are often 


1See the works of Margaret Mead, Erik Erikson, 
Abram Kardiner, and Gregory Bateson. 
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those with emotional distortions arising from 
poor interfamilial relationships. On the basis 
of this type of research, are we not justified 
in saying that not only the security of the 
individual, but also the very dynamics of 
democracy, are rooted in the family? Aris- 
totle is credited with saying, “He who does 
not love the members of his own family will 
not be a fit citizen.” 


Our Aim in Offering Service 
To return to our basic point, social service 
programs are instruments society employs 
when the family falters or fails in its function 
and purpose. Our aim in family service 
agencies is to be guided always by these two 
principles: 
1. Individual security and maturity flourish best 
within the setting of the family. 
2. The norms of society are best transmitted through 
the medium of the family. 


On a continuum of facilities, it is possible 

to arrange services according to the degree of 
disability the family demonstrates. Home- 
maker services, day care, foster care, institu- 
tionalization can each be related to the de- 
gree of disorganization within the family, 
and each has the common characteristic of 
being a service which strengthens family 
stability and relationships. In each, the 
common question the worker poses for the 
agency, before making the service available 
to the client, is 
“Does this service enable this family to function more 
adequately as a unit, and does each member of this 
family function better in relation to the others as a re- 
sult of this service?” 
When we view our child welfare services with 
this reference, we see them all as adjunctive 
to family service. Paradoxical as it seems, 
the separation of child from parent in time 
and space may ultimately serve the purpose 
of closer family ties. 

Unreflective criticism of existing services 
to families is often a reaction to the negative 
implication of separation rather than the 
constructive use that can be made of this ex- 
perience. The mother who uses day care is 
often thought of as necessarily alienating the 
child from a positive parent-child relation- 
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ship; or, at best this facility is thought , 
grudging concession to economic reality 
There was a time when such a reaction -< 
flected the real state of affairs, but today 
social work practice adapts itself to the soci) 
and psychological theory of the family ang 
wherever possible buttresses weak links jy 
family functioning. The worker in the day 
care center is not merely the custodian of ths 
child in the mother’s absence. She is an ey. 
tension of the mother, seeking to give re. 
assurance to both mother and child of the; 
value to each other. Ideally, in casework wit} 
the mother, the day care worker will perm; 
her to project her image of herself as a mothe 
against the actual reality of delegating care 
to a community agency. She will not only 
share and sustain such feelings and attitudes 
as the mother expresses, but will help this 


woman find a way of reconciling conflicting 


feelings and adapting to the objective situa. 
tion in a way that still communicates accept. 
ance, tenderness, and motherhood. This is no 
easy assignment for workers in day care 
centers, yet it arises logically from our con. 
viction that to each child, the family is the 
basic nutrient. 


Child Whose Parents Are Inadequate 
Helping the child in his own family utilize 

social services will almost always proceed 

from this premise. Children who are pre. 


sented daily with the spectacle of inadequacy : 


in their own families are exposed daily to the 
hazard of developing in the same way as 
their parents. These children are the special 
concern of family service agencies. Some. 
times a new home or institution must be pro. 
vided, and sometimes children may remain 
with their own inadequate families. In both 
instances the social services will proceed to 
adapt their resources and casework skills to 
the premise that the child experiences his 
family as part of his own identity, and that 


he must understand the meaning of this ’ 


identity. The child with an alcoholic father 
finds it difficult to separate his image of him. 
self from the impression of this father; yet 
this impression need not become a permanent 
and indelible influence on his life. He need 
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not repudiate or reject his father, if our case- 
worker can help him understand that illness 
is not essential character, that certain condi- 
tions of life limit development, and that he 
as a child has the right to opportunity and 
development. And through the relationships 
between worker and child, and worker and 
family, the family pattern has itself been 
modified in a more constructive direction. 
The worker becomes not only a therapeutic 
agent for the family but another ego-ideal 
and model that can aid the child in his de- 
velopment. Because the child can accept the 
worker, and can experience trust and faith and 
goodness, he can, to this extent, be compen- 
sated for deficiencies within his own family. 

This is not the place to discuss process, but 
we must emphasize that the advent of the 
worker in a family situation, while motivated 
positively, at the same time carries the dan- 
ger of accomplishing just the reverse if the 
worker is not sensitive to preserving the basic 
feeling of loyalty that children need to feel 
toward parents. The worker becomes the 
strong arm of the parent—a parent’s poten- 
tial self, so to speak, in the child’s thinking 
and feeling—but never the contrasting ideal 
figure, the competitive parent. This is what 
we mean by our earlier statement that the 
child feels the parent as part of his own iden- 
tity. We must, in the process of casework, 
make sure that the child understands this 
identity, or he may be overwhelmed by feel- 
ings of shame, worthlessness, and inferiority. 


Orientation of Social Services 

As part of casework, our use of other re- 
sources in the community will be oriented to 
this same concept: building on those parts of 
family foundation that create a secure per- 
sonality and a productive social self. To the 
extent that we can help the child become 
integrated within his own family, and accept 
and adapt to its shortcomings, so we can help 
him use other social opportunities toward 
achieving his own potentiality. He need not 
be limited in his goal by the educational 
achievements of his own parents, provided 
both they and he desire or are helped to de- 
sire a higher goal for themselves. We speak 
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so often of the child’s identification with the 
parent and worker as ego-ideals as both posi- 
tive and limiting—yet, the converse of this is 
equally true. There can be and has been, 
particularly in America, an identification of 
parents with child, with the child constitut- 
ing an ego-ideal, the symbol of fruition, and 
the denied opportunity for growth in the 
parent. Where it is possible to help the family 
create a climate of desired togetherness and 
understanding of each other’s limitations, it 
is possible for children to create higher 
values and higher goals for themselves than 
their parents had. This distinctive character- 
istic of our dynamic American culture is a 
process which is aided and accelerated by the 
social services. For over a century now, 
family and children’s agencies, settlement 
houses, and character building agencies have 
acted as catalysts to family life, giving to 
faltering and failing families a sense of worth 
and dignity in themselves, aiding children by 
helping their families approach the fullness 
of their potentialities, and offering to each 
the promise of a better tomorrow. 
aR 
Proxy Adoption Resolution 


“When children are deprived of the protec- 
tion of their natural parents and adoption is 
considered, there is a special need for social 
as well as legal protection. 

“The essential social process in adoption 
should be carried out by competent persons 
before a binding legal tie is established be- 
tween the child and the new family. 

“Adoption by proxy or other methods, if 
they do not include adequate social study, 
may be a violation of the rights of the child. 

“A child’s entire future is at stake. ISS 
experience has demonstrated the importance 
of the most careful social study possible, 
particularly when children are adopted out- 
side the country of their residence. 

“We request the most serious considera- 
tion of this problem by authorities respon- 
sible for child welfare in all countries, also 
by the proper bodies of the United Nations.” 

Reso.ution adopted by International Social 


Service Executive Committee at meeting in 
Paris, France, November 29 and 30, 1957. 
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HELPING THE CHILD WHO HAS COME TO THE COURT’ 


Agnes Donnelly 


Probation Officer in Charge 
Domestic Relations Court 
Queens, N. Y. 


Hetrine the child who has come to the 
court implies, first, an understanding of who 
these children are and whether they possess 
any common characteristics. An experi- 
mental and research project in the Man- 
hattan (N. Y. County) Children’s Court in 
1952, which was set up as a full clinical in- 
take unit and described in the January 1955 
issue of the American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, found in their sampling that 
most of the children perceived their parents 
as rigid and punishing, had a low frustration 
tolerance, high impulsiveness, little expecta- 
tion of adult approval as a secondary gain 
for delay or sublimation, and were so used to 
poverty and deprivation that they felt they 
must take what they could when they could. 
The project saw the children’s acting out 
not as substitute behavior, as we have inter- 
preted it from middle class standards, but 
rather as a direct expression of achievement 
in accordance with their own sub-culture 
and with what is really available to them. 
Many of the family settings were basically 
authoritative, with the child’s impulses 
frustrated or discouraged. He, as the weakest 
member, was driven to find an out-group 
outlet for his aggression and hostility. Little 
value was placed on school achievement. 
Generally the parents were unsuccessful, 
burdened by responsibilities they were un- 
able to bear effectively, and related to their 
children in a punitive, egocentric and au- 
thoritarian manner. 

The whole report is quite an answer to the 
groups in the community who periodically 
cry for a return to the woodshed, as many of 
these parents depended on physical punish- 
ment to maintain discipline in the home. 
This was ofcen coupled with an inability to 


* Given at Eastern Regional Conference, February 
1957. 
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The author discusses the characteristics of children 
and parents who come to the Domestic Relation; 
Court, and the diagnosis and treatment of various 
types of cases. 


transmit emotional warmth and interest ty 
the child, which had an inevitable effect on 
the child’s attitude toward authority, 
Seventy-six per cent showed a reading re. 
tardation of two or more years, thirty-eight 
per cent of five or more years. There have 
been some similar findings. 

Ruth S. Eissler, in “‘Searchlights on De. 
linquency,” speaks of the delinquent a; 
needing to be destructive periodically, since 
it is his only way of maintaining his feeling 
of well being, of being in contact with reality, 
of psychologically satisfying his need for an 
inflated feeling of omnipotence, without 
which he would become stuporous or develop 
panic. Redl and Wineman, in “Children Who 
Hate,” found among the aggressively acting. 
out boys with whom they worked, many who 
“were reeling under the impact of cruelty 
and neglect.” 

There are, however, other children who 
come to the court, who are not so totally 
deprived, and whose situations are similar 
to those which parents voluntarily seek to 
help in child guidance clinics and family 
agencies. 


Using the Court Constructively 

The great majority of our cases are 
brought to court involuntarily through the 
police. We have long had an intake and 
referral service (The Bureau of Adjustment) 
for parents who seek the court’s help volun- 
tarily and our Presiding Justice, John 
Warren Hill, plans to extend it to some of 
the families who come through police action. 
This will provide an opportunity for parents 
and children to ease their anxieties and fears 
about the court process before the hearing, 
to express their feelings, and to be given in- 
terpretation of and preparation for the steps 
involved, the court’s role as a helping one 
and the worker’s interest in knowing how 
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they feel about the situation and what kind 


of help they think they can use. It will assist 
the judge at the initial hearing in determin- 
ing whether temporary placement or imme- 
diate psychiatric study is needed, foster 
earlier, more meaningful and_ responsible 
participation by the child and his parent in 
working on the situation and allay or prevent 
more negative attitudes. With casework 
skills, this period of crisis can be used to help 
parents and children toward a better under- 
standing of their reality situation, and can 
channel and support their anxious self- 
into 


concern movement toward some 


adaptation. We must focus on lessening and 


re- 


relieving the negative aspects of authority 
and making the fullest use of its positive 
value toward change. This will also lead to 
earlier referral to other community agencies 
for families for whom continued authorita- 
tive help is not needed. 

Basically, the court acts for the commu- 
nity, saying to the parent and the child, 
4 minimum standard of behavior has been 
set, as expressed in the law, and for your own 
and the community’s best interests some 
way must be found to bring this behavior 
under control. We can immediately antici- 
pate the resistance that is created, the re- 
sentment, anger and guilt, the fear of loss of 
control and the urge to defend one’s self with 
denial, evasion, projection, or complete de- 
pendency. Particularly for the large group 
of children who have experienced only de- 
privation, and negative punishing authority, 
court action can reinforce all the hostile de- 
fenses against a depriving adult world. 

We can only help the parent if we first 
encourage release through the expression of 
his resistance. Thus, his tension can be re- 
duced and he can begin to be freer to use 
what ego strengths he has to explore the 
situation. He cannot feel or trust our inter- 
est, or face his situation, until he begins to 
regain some feeling of self-worth and some 
control over his own affairs. All the basic 
principles of casework—meeting him with 
respect for his innate dignity as an individual 
no matter what his situation, with a recogni- 
tion that he has some competence and abil- 
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ity for self-direction—are important at this 
point. We must give him the opportunity to 
participate as fully as he is able in discussing 
and considering what can be done, accepting 
him as someone whose help we need and who 
is important to his child. Only then can he 
begin to express his feelings and can we get 
to know and help him as a parent and as a 
person with his own particular life experi- 
ences, ways of seeing and reacting to things, 
and his own needs and strengths. 

Florence Hollis in Marital 


Conflict” discusses psychological support. 


“Women in 


Among the steps in the process, she stresses 
the value of “expression of the worker’s con- 
fidence that a way can be found to improve 
the situation; indication of the worker’s 
respect for and approval of steps the client 
has taken or is planning where these attitudes 
are realistically warranted. All these are de- 
signed to relieve anxiety and feelings of guilt 
and to promote the client’s confidence in 
his ability to handle 
quately.” 


his situation ade- 

The child equally needs opportunity for 
release of his resentment so he can feel the 
worker’s acceptance of him whatever his 
behavior, his interest in him as a person and 
in how he sees his situation. He too needs the 
worker’s offer to help, though he may be 
even less able to take or trust it, interpreta- 
tion of the worker’s role and help in finding 
himself in the situation out of which the con- 
trols have grown. Where possible, we should 
offer him some choices, even if only in rela- 
tion to time and date of interviews, to 
temper the overwhelming threat of authori- 
tative control and use his full potential to 
participate in and consider next steps and to 
take some responsibility for them. 

In many a large public agency there must 
be a constant struggle against the uncon- 
trolled intake and the daily pressures of 
work that tend to routinize the process and 
destroy the basis for growth in self-worth, 
responsibility, and self-direction, by the use 
of an overly directive approach. This can 
only be prevented through good supervision 
and reasonable caseloads. 
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Diagnosis and Treatment 

How, then, do we move on toward diag- 
nosis and treatment? From an evaluation of 
the ego strengths in the child and his parents, 
the family’s usual level of ability to meet its 
needs, the nature and extent of the problem, 
and how clearly they see it, what the cumula- 
tive school record shows and what has been 
the experience of other agencies who have 
known the family, we reach a definition of 
the problem and a recommendation for 
treatment. If the child’s behavior is so im- 
pulsive that he is a danger to himself or 
others, he may go immediately to Youth 
House, our detention home, for full clinical 
study. If his behavior is complex and difficult 
to understand he may be referred to our 
court clinic for study and might be eventu- 
ally accepted for continued help in our 
treatment clinic if indicated. 

Should his home situation be totally inade- 
quate for his needs, or the nature of his prob- 
lem show a need for the protection of a 
structured setting as part of treatment, we 
would arrange for placement. There are of 
course delays and periods of closed intake in 
all the services. Some few cases can be dis- 
charged immediately after hearing, when the 
family has sufficient strengths to continue 
without help or if the particular delinquency 
was an isolated act. Where there are prob- 
lems in personal and interfamilial relation- 
ships and the parents are anxiously con- 
cerned, and can be assisted to recognize 
their own need for help, referrals are made 
to family agencies and clinics. Sometimes 
these are severe problems but treatment in 
an authoritative setting is contraindicated 
as it would be too anxiety provoking. The 
court case would remain open while the 
agency explored it. 

Working with children who are delinquent 
can be difficult. Their tragic histories can 
reduce us to tears or their flagrantly hostile 
and provocative behavior move us to anger. 
But we must keep our focus on their need for 
our strength, steady support, and warmth, 
while we try to modify the pressures in their 
reality situations or help them to see these 
more clearly and react more constructively. 
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The cases that remain with the probation 
bureau are a varied and not always a selected 
group, with probably a preponderance of 
behavior disorders. Some have had clinica] 
studies showing adjustment reaction to 
adolescence, neurotic traits, habit disorder, 
conduct disorder, schizoid or inadequate, or 
passive-aggressive personalities. Some need 
more intensive casework or psychiatric hel 
or placement that is not available. Often the 
fathers are rigid, the mothers overprotective, 
They may be strongly defensive or evasive or 
project all of the difficulty onto the child 
with much hostility. Some have become 
passively dependent, others have warmth 
but are too overwhelmed with reality prob. 
lems to have patience with the stress of 
adolescence. 

Currently we are not equipped to offer 
intensive casework, but probation is a 
clearly defined process based on the con- 
structive use of authority that sets limits on 
specified kinds of behavior and offers in- 
dividualized help in building controls to 
meet these limits. Psychiatric consultation 
is available in our clinic. Through the use of 
casework skills and orientation to the psy- 
chiatric theory of personality, intuition, and 
experience, a friendly relationship is offered 
that attempts to strengthen the child’s ego 
by means of an accepting, warm interest in 
him as a person, with firm controls for the 
child with little guilt and more permissive 
controls for the anxious child. Casework is 
focused on helping him to see his reality situ- 
ation more clearly; to develop a new ap- 
proach to authority which is firm and con- 
sistent, but (and this is often new to him) 
also warm and supporting; and to work to- 
ward a better way of relating to other people. 
As he can identify with the worker he will 
begin to take on some of the worker’s code of 
behavior, particularly when he is also feeling 
an increased sense of his own self-worth and 
the increased security that can come from 
someone who listens to him and shares his 
problems. Most of these children have had 
little experience with this kind of help from 
adults, supplemented by manipulation of the 
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environment, particularly the school situa- 
tion. 

We have school court liaison workers who 
can help with interpretation to the school so 
that there is better understanding of in- 
dividual problems, better use of resources 
that may be available within the school. We 
try to refer them for spiritual guidance and 
to an organized recreation group for enrich- 
ment of experience or development of hobbies 
or interests, though these resources are woe- 
fully lacking and these children need them so 
desperately for some feeling of achievement. 
Some children need the support of a new 
peer group to replace the security, but bad 
influence, of the old one, but this is some- 
times too great a step for them to take. For 
the more anxious, fearful child we have wel- 
comed the help of agencies like the Big 
Sisters who will reach out to offer more in- 
tensive casework help even though the 
parents will not involve themselves. Other 
agencies accept similar referrals and have 
had excellent liaison workers in the court 
interested in making the fullest use of con- 
crete services and expediting referrals. 

Our contacts with parents are more 
limited. We do what we can, at least tem- 
porarily, to relieve family tension, foster 
existing family strengths and encourage 
closer relationships with a father or a male 
relative for the boys, so many of whom have 
missed this, or to try to slowly support a 
parent into seeking help for himself through 
a family agency if intake is not closed. I seem 
to see some more readiness on the part of 
family agencies to accept more of our cases. 
Whether this is because we are developing 
more skill in the referral process or agencies 
are developing greater skill in helping some 
of the more deteriorated deprived families, 
I do not know. 


The Need for Prevention 


Among the families who come to court 
are too many who have given up caring be- 
cause life has been too hard or they have been 
too weak or confused and help has not been 
available. There is a deep obligation on all of 
us to continue to find ways to provide much 
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more adequate services for them, so that 
their children and their children’s children do 
not go on being the ones who develop early 
learning difficulties in school; have no place 
but crowded streets and pilfering from the 
five-and-ten for play; and become the 
truants and delinquents because they have 
not had a chance to feel they have a place in 
the community. People who could be living 
fuller and more productively for themselves 
and for the community are driven instead to 
fight against it. It still takes us so long to 
learn how much cheaper prevention has 
always been. Helping the children who come 
to court really means going back much fur- 
ther than we have yet been willing to go. 
Delinquency and neglect are not the respon- 
sibility of the court alone. We share with the 
total community the obligation so clearly 
and forcibly stated by Dr. Harris B. Peck 
and Virginia Bellsmith.! Public and private 
agencies must be more challenged to experi- 
ment and use research to continually im- 
prove our current practice particularly for 
the more disturbed child. 

On the positive side is the growing closer 
relationship between the court and profes- 
sional schools of social work. Work-study 
grants made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the State Department of Probation 
have provided opportunity for more of our 
supervisors to complete their professional 
training. We are becoming more conscious of 
why much of what we do is sound and pro- 
ductive. But there is a great deal that re- 
mains to be done in terms of equipping the 
court to do its job more effectively; through 
reduced case loads that make it more possible 
for the staff to do more of the things they 
know how to do but for which they have in- 
sufficient time; for continued training to 
develop understanding and skill in helping 
the more emotionally damaged parent or 
child and then for research to identify and 
establish more clearly what we are able to do 
now and what areas need special study that 
should involve the total professional field. 


1 The Treatment of the Delinquent Adolescent, New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 1954. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Social Casework: A Problem-Solving Process by 
Helen Harris Perlman, University of Chicago Press, 
268 pp., $5.00. 

This book is a highly successful effort to 
conceptualize, and therefore to communi- 
cate, the common elements in social case- 
work theory and practice. 

Mrs. Perlman succeeds, I think, because 
she recognized at the outset the size of the 
undertaking, and prepared accordingly. She 
adds flavor along the way with an occasional 
nod to other fields of knowledge, and by 
throwing light on some of the cliches and 
dogmas which inevitably creep into our pro- 
fessional practice. For example, in the very 
excellent foreword, Mrs. Perlman tucks in 
the timely observation that “intellectualiz- 
ing” is not always a bad word, and why. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I sets the framework for the casework 
situation in terms of the person, the problem, 
the place, and the process. Each is discussed 
at length. This approach gives the reader a 
sense of clarity and logic, but never suggests 
that any one of these four components exists 
apart from the others. Some of the discussion 
appears to labor the elementary and the 
obvious. But, beware! If it is so obvious (and 
it isn’t, really), why do we wait so long for a 
book of this kind—and why are there so few 
of them when they are so desperately needed? 

Part II brings the components together 
under the heading ‘Casework in Cross- 
Section.” It includes discussion of content, 
method, and diagnosis—in the beginning 
phase of the casework relationship. In fact, 
Mrs. Perlman puts great emphasis on the 
beginning phase, using this as a cross-section 
for discussion of the on-going casework 
process; however, no experienced caseworker 
need shy away from this book with the idea 
that it is only for beginners. 

A final chapter in Part II is entitled “The 
Client’s Workability and the Casework 
Goal.” This choice of words certainly has 
negative public relations value, a fact which 
Mrs. Perlman quickly acknowledges. Be that 
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as it may, here is a careful discussion ¢ 
sebiaitiiaees Sug and “‘willinenese” 

capacity, motivation, and “willingness” ;, 
use service. This material should: help th, 
unsure caseworker to relax in times of com, 


munity pressure to take over the client; 


problem; and also help to restrain him from 
reporting to the neighborhood grocer thy 
the man he referred to the agency for hel 
revealed “‘no responsiveness to therapeuti: 
influence.” 


Finally, in Part III, Mrs. Perlman gives y; : 


two illustrations. One is from a psychiatry 
setting in which “‘social casework offers a 
enabling arm to the major function of th 
agency —psychotherapy.” The other is from 
a family agency in which social casework j 


the primary profession. The illustrations’ 


were well chosen from two points of viey: 
first, they show in detail the casework procex 
in action, with sympathy for the client ang 
depth of understanding; second, they show 
the casework process standing on its own 3 
a worthy “primary profession.” 

Mrs. Perlman’s book is not light reading 
To be sure, her vocabulary is a refreshing 
departure—she uses words well to conver, 
not to withhold, meaning. But here there is 
a hazard for the reader: he may find himsel 


covering the words but missing the depth oi, 


the author’s discussion. 


And what does all this have to do with 
child welfare? The answer is simple: any 
piece of professional writing which enhance 
the usefulness and effectiveness of the social 
casework process in meeting the needs o 
people is sure to help children. Mrs. Perl. 
man’s book will help children. 

I suggest that this is a book for anyon 
interested in the practice, supervision o: 
teaching of social casework. If he fails to 
understand all of it in the first reading, ther 
a second reading will be well worth his time 
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Education by Dr. p ‘ 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 435 pp., $5.00. 


Therapeutic George Devereux, 

This is a well organized and well written 
treatise on the theory and practice of dealing 
with children who are in need of special con- 
sideration if they are to develop normally 
and be enriched by the process of education 
in their formative years. It is aimed toward 
a basic understanding of the disturbances of 
children, and how a therapeutic as well as a 
pedagogic attitude is necessary to work effec- 
tively with them. 

The author, according to his own state- 
ment, had three major purposes in mind in 
formulating his presentation. The first is to 
establish a nexus between the fields of thera- 
peutic education, education and_ psycho- 
therapy, plus the broad social and cultural 
context in which these disciplines implement 
themselves in daily practice. The second 1s to 
be “therapeutically educational” for those 
who are preparing to enter the field of work 
with the emotionally disturbed or defective 
child. The third, and very important pur- 
pose, is to interpret the educator’s work to 
the therapist, and vice versa, with special 
reference to the possible organizational set- 
tings in which interaction between these two 
disciplines takes place. 

While the first section of the book, which 
deals largely with the basic principles and 
scope of education, is very interesting read- 
ing, it is largely material that has appeared 
in other books on general education, and is 
only introductory to the next four sections 
which deal with topics such as: Therapeutic 
Education and Psychotherapy, Discipline 
and Socialization, Organizational Patterns 
and General Obstacles to Therapeutic Educa- 
tion. These four topics are well illustrated, 
and provide the reader with a clear picture of 
the general problem of approaching the edu- 
cation of our children, from the standpoint 
of both the milieu therapist and the psychi- 
atrist. 

In substantiating the purposes of his book, 
Dr. Devereux drew most extensively on his 
experience and understanding of work with 
children, educators, and those engaged in 
child psychiatry. In discussing various tech- 
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niques and methods, Dr. Devereux was 
describing those techniques and methods 
that had somehow been substantiated and 
possibly grown out of theory and practice. 
Although the material presented was written 
on a professional level, with phraseology 
potentially frustrating to the lay reader, it is 
my recommendation that this book be read 
by all those engaged in work with children 
who are in need of a specialized, education- 
ally geared program. 
SHELDON COHEN 


Principal, Bellefaire Residential 
School for Emotionally Disturbed Children, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mother-Daughter Relationships and Social Be- 
havior, by Rose Cooper Thomas. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America, Social Work 
Series No. 21. Catholic University of America Press, 
1955, 369 pp. 

This dissertation for the Ph.D. of Social 
Work brings an excellent contribution to the 
study of the psychogenesis of schizophrenia, 
as well as to the problem of the psychological 
and social implications of the mother- 
daughter relationships. 

The author took as a study group colored 
women, residents of the District of Columbia, 
all eighteen to thirty years old, who were 
committed to St. Elizabeth Hospital during 
the three years 1949 to 1951 with the diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia, provided that they 
had been reared by their mother and had a 
non-psychotic sister. Eighteen patients ful- 
filled these conditions. On each of them, an 
intensive study was performed with the 
usual methods of casework study; i.e., inter- 
views were conducted with the mothers, 
sisters and other relatives of the patients. 
Patterns of mother-daughter and other fam- 
ily relationships were elucidated. 

It is difficult to summarize briefly the 
results of this pilot study. The main finding 
was the mother’s overt admission that she 
had rejected her (later schizophrenic) daugh- 
ter from the time of her birth. It is not that a 
“schizophrenogenic” mother was assumed to 
have unconsciously rejected her daughter. It 
should be emphasized that this rejection was 
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on a conscious level, and that the mother 
verbalized it during the interviews. Some- 
times it was a matter of an unwanted child 
being rejected because she was felt to be an 
economic and financial burden. Sometimes 
the mother disliked the child because she 
herself had experienced hardships during her 
childhood in her own family. In the family 
constellation, the father, although he could 
have been idealized at times, had not been a 
“rescue parent.” In twelve out of the eighteen 
cases, an element of sibling rivalry had been 
present, usually with a sister. 

As a child, each future schizophrenic pa- 
tient had been a timid, outwardly submissive 
(although inwardly rebellious) girl, lacking in 
initiative, with poor interpersonal relation- 
ships and few social contacts. A striking con- 
trast with the non-psychotic sister was that 
she had been /ess submissive than the future 
patient, and had better social relationships. 
An unusual number of problems of social and 
emotional origin had occurred in the families 
of all eighteen patients: disturbed parental 
relationships, problems of ill health in the 
patients or other members of the family, 
emotional traumata, separation from mem- 
bers of the family, etc. At school, the future 
schizophrenic girls had had no meaningful 
relationships. 

On the whole, this study brings significant 
contributions to the sociological problem of 
schizophrenia, and it must be hoped that it 
will stimulate the research on this crucial 
area of psychiatry. 


Henri F. Ettenspercer, M.D. 
The Menninger Clinic 


Social Legislation by Helen I. Clarke. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., Second edition, 1957, 
665 pp., $6.90. 


A book on social legislation could include 
an enormous amount of subject matter. A 
single volume with such a title is necessarily 
selective and judgmental in weighting each 
of the parts. The second edition of this book 
is, nevertheless, surprisingly comprehensive 
and thorough. Its three main sections are on 
marriage and the family, parent and child, 
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and dependency. The chapters on marrige. 
and the family deal with the statutory cop, 
trols for entering marriage, divorce and th 
other matrimonial actions, planned paren, 
hood, and sterilization. It includes such gy}, 
jects as common law marriage and breach of 
promise suits. 

The chapters on parent and child discyy 
adoption, children of unmarried parents 
guardianship, child labor, the respectiy; 
rights of parents and children to earnings ang 
services of children. The chapters on th 
rights and duties of parents and children, anj 
on guardianship, should be required reading 
for all child welfare workers, and for soci 
workers generally. Juvenile courts and juve. 
nile institutions are covered comprehensively. 
and there is a brief discussion of juveni: 
detention and youth authorities, a totally 
new development since the first edition of the. 
book in 1940. The third part of the book, the 
dependent and the state, deals with old-age 
assistance, unemployment compensation, and 
general assistance programs. 

Depending on personal preference, one cay 
suggest a difference in emphasis in a book 3 
comprehensive as this. For example, | 
thought there might be more on protective 
services to children and the subject of neglect, 
and less on juvenile delinquency; much more 
on family courts, and the procedure in 
matrimonial actions, and less on juvenile 
courts and their procedure. There is little on : 
separation, support and marriage counseling 
Although the subject of interstate placement 


of children is included, there is no reference 
to the interstate compact for the return of 
runaway children, now in effect in most 
states. 

Miss Clarke’s work is not only factual and 
informative, but liberal in viewpoint as well, 
The book is not defensive about the welfare 
state. It is illuminating to read the quotation 
from an Alabama decision upholding a mis- 
cegenation statute, next to an equivalent: 
treatment and quotation of a California de- 
cision voiding such a statute. The discussion 
of birth control is factual and not the slight- 
est bit fuzzy either about the religious view- 
points or about techniques. The author 
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plainly calls penal sterilization for crimes 
unjustified and absurd. 

The author of a second edition faces cer- 
tain dangers: even when the edition follows 
the first by only a few years, that the use of 
recent sources will predominate by virtue of 
their recency, rather than their substance, or 
that the revision will be less up-to-date than 
the first edition. Miss Clarke has succeeded 
in avoiding these pitfalls. The subjects ap- 
pear to be treated in solid and reliable 
fashion. The documentation is substantial, 
and predominantly legal, but with adequate 
reference to administrative and sociological 
data. Miss Clarke gives voluminous histori- 
cal background. This reviewer likes such an 
approach. Since we are never so far away 
from the superstition, or accident, or exercise 
of special privilege that often shapes our 
mores as we would like to think, a look at 
history makes it so much easier for us to see 
ourselves as we are. 


Certainly this book is not for students 
only, but for those working in child welfare 
and in all fields of social welfare. It would 
have real interest for lawyers. The vast 
majority of lawyers know very little of the 
material in this book, although the book 
deals with the legal rights of individuals. 
Even its discussion of marriage, divorce, 
separation, annulment, would be very in- 
formative to the average lawyer. A lawyer 
would get at least entertainment, if not 
more, from reading the following quotation 
from Justice Maule in sentencing a bigamist 
in 1845, and in denying his defense that when 
he married his second wife he had in reality 
no wife, since his first wife had robbed and 
deserted him and was then living with 
another man: 


“But, prisoner, you have committed a grave offense 
in taking the law into your own hands and marrying 
again. I will now tell you what you have done. You 
should have brought an action into the civil court, and 
obtained damages, which the other side would probably 
have been unable to pay, and you would then have had 
to pay your own costs, perhaps £150. You should then 
have gone to the ecclesiastical court, and obtained a 
divorce a mensa et thoro and then to the House of Lords, 
where, having proved that these preliminaries had been 
complied with, you would have been enabled to marry 
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again. The expenses might amount to 500 or 600 or 
perhaps £1000. You say you are a poor man, and you 
perhaps do not possess as many pence. But, prisoner, 
you must know that in England there is not one law for 
the rich and another for the poor.” 


Sot RusBin 


Counsel, National Probation and Parole Association 
8 


New League Research 


With many children awaiting placement 
and infants remaining in hospitals for lack of 
appropriate foster care resources, the League 
has become increasingly concerned about the 
shortage of foster homes. Therefore, we are 
trying to find out more about this problem 
and about possible ways of dealing with it. 
Certainly these important questions need 
to be answered: Who are the people inter- 
ested in becoming foster parents? What kinds 
of homes are desired? Whom do agencies 
select? Which homes are unsuitable? What 
kinds of families are accepted? Who is re- 
jected? 

To seek information that will help answer 
these and similar questions, the League has 
initiated a research project on the selection 
of foster homes. Supported by a grant of 
nearly $25,000 from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, U.S. Public Health Service, 
the project is designed to run for approxi- 
mately two years. It will be conducted by 
Martin Wolins, League Director of Research, 
along with a small staff and with substantial 
consultation from placement specialists and 
social scientists. 

During the present exploratory steps of 
the study, only one League member agency 
is directly involved in the research. At a 
later date, other agencies will be invited to 
participate in order that the findings may be 
checked against the practices and policies 
of several different foster family programs. 

The project on selection of foster parents 
is the latest of many recent steps that are 
part of the developing and growing research 
program of the League. Like all League 
programs, it is designed to build knowledge 
about social services for children and to 
promote the use of such knowledge. 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.5 
minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preced 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


ADOPTION CASEWORKER in 
family agency with small adoption 
program. Experienced, with MSW. 
Salary range to $5500, dependent on 
experience. Write Mrs. Ella H. 
Perkins, Executive Director, Family 
Service of Phoenix, 808 N. 2d Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


CASEWORKERS (3), needed to 
complete further enlargement of pro- 
fessional staff to 64 caseworkers and 
11 supervisors. Offices in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, and San Fernando 
Valley. Prefer 2 years’ graduate work 
but will consider 1 year. Ours is an 
expanding public adoption agency— 
where quality in service to clients is 
foremost consideration. Beginning 
annual salary, $5004. Annual in- 
crements bring salary to $6192 at end 
of 4 years’ employment. Good retire- 
ment plan; adequate vacations and 
sick leave provisions. Consider 
Southern California where the days 
are comfortably warm and the nights 
are cool. All positions filled in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Com- 
mission. Apply Director, Los Angeles 
County, Bureau of Adoptions, 2550 
W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif. 


CASEWORKER II in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
and health insurance. Requirements: 
Master’s degree social work school 
and potential of being creative. Sal- 
ary $4572-$5712. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—CASEWORK- 
ERS II and III (2) in parent-child 
guidance service to families with 
troubled boys between the ages of 
6-18; psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available. Require- 
ments: Master’s degree social work 
school; Grade III, 5 years’ experience 
following graduation preferred. Sal- 
ary, Grade II —$4836-$6036; Grade 
III1—$5400-$6756; five-step plan. 
Social Security and retirement health 
insurance paid by agency. CWLA 
member. Milton L. Goldberg, Execu- 
tive Director, Jewish Big Brothers 
Association, Room 366, 590 N. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


CASEWORKER for small residen- 
tial program, interracial and nonsec- 
tarian. Agency developing foster 
home program as extension of treat- 
ment. CWLA member. Psychiatric 
consultation, good employment prac- 
tices. Salary range $5400-$6900. 
Starting salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations. Master’s degree required, as 
well as experience in treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children. Fos- 
ter homefinding experience desirable. 
Write Maxine Elliott, Director, 
Hathaway Home for Children, 840 
North Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$4572-$6384 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
Openings for professionally trained 
family and child welfare caseworkers 
in large, multiple-function agency 
with professional staff of 64. Grade I 
to $4908; Grade II to $5424; Grade 
III to $6132. For further information 
and description of grade qualifica- 
tions write: Executive Director, 
Catholic Social Service of San Fran- 
cisco, 1825 Mission St., San Francis- 
co 3, Calif. 


| 
CASEWORKERS: 2 Social | 
Worker V positions open in 
| Child Welfare Services, 1 in 
| adoption unit, salary $439- 
$549. Master’s degree in so- 
cial work from accredited 
school essential. Applicants 
will be interviewed at Re- 
gional Child Welfare Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles in March. 
Write: Harold E. Simmons, | 
| Superintendent, Social Serv- 
ice Division, 225—37th Ave., | 
San Mateo, Calif. | 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVIC§s 
WORKERS for fast-growing south, 
ern California county. $4884-$579¢ 
Highly qualified, professional super. 
vision. Opportunities in adoption 
field included. One year’s graduate 
work required. Health insurance 
paid vacation, sick leave, other bene. 
fits. County Personnel, 236 Third 
St., San Bernardino, Calif. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUN. 
ITIES in county-wide child welfare 
programs in California. Application 
deadline February 28. Your inquiry 
for further details invited. Merit 
System Examining Agency, 80] 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14, Calif 


SAN FRANCISCO City and County 
Public Welfare Department open. 
ings: social service worker, $370- 
$430 per month, 1 year’s graduate 
work or university education and 
1 year’s experience. Child welfare 
worker, $390-$470 per month, 2 
years’ graduate work or 1 year’s 
graduate work and 2 years’ experi. 
ence. Progressive department pro. 
viding adoption, child placement, 
counseling and protective services, 
Psychiatric consultation. For infor. 
mation and applications write at 
once: Civil Service Commission, 
Room 151, City Hall, San Francisco 
2, Calif. 
CASEWORKERS in private, non. 
sectarian, statewide, multiple-fune. 
tion agency. Small case loads, excel. 
lent supervision, student training 
program, psychiatric consultation, 
Openings in newly established pro. 
tective service unit and in child 
placing. Social Security and retire. 
ment. Requirements: Master’s de. 
gree social work. Salary $4500-$6600, 
Initial salary based on qualifications, 
C. Rollin Zane, Executive Director, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn, 








CASEWORKER, Master’s degree. 
Work in coordination with other 
professional disciplines in residential 
treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Part of total agency 
work that includes adoption, foster 
home, protective and family services. 
Supervision and psychiatric consul- 
tation integral part of total treat- 
ment program. Excellent personnel 
practices. Salary range $4500-36600, 
starting salary dependent on exper. 
ence. Miss Ruth H. Atchley, Rest 
dent Director, Children’s Village, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 
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CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency, providing family case- 
work, child welfare Services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
ersonnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4260-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
Pp. Rewinkel, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
959 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 
CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane k. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





CASEWORKER in multiple-func- 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel- 
fare agency. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in institutional 
setting. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good personnel practices. Top salary 
limit $5600. Minimum requirement: 
two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by writing 
Anna K. Buell, Casework Super- 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit- 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA. Young, rapidly 
expanding community in tropical 
climate offers ground-floor opportu- 
nities. Caseworkers needed for small 
agency providing services to unmar- 
ried mothers, family counseling, 
foster home care, and adoptive place- 
ment. Master’s degree required. Sal- 
ary range: $4000-$6000. Social 
Security. Write Rev. Bryan O. 
Walsh, Catholic Charities Bureau, 
Inc., 395 N.W. First St., Room 207 
Miami 36, Fla. 
MIAMI—OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOUNG CASEWORKER in inter- 
racial, nonsectarian child-placement 
agency offering foster care and adop- 
tion services. Requirements: Mas- 
ter’s degree social work school. Previ- 
ous experience unnecessary. Interest 
in treatment of disturbed children 
an asset. Psychiatric consultation 
available. Salary scale $4000-$6000. 
Appointment salary dependent on 
experience. Write Mrs. Margaret 
Harnett, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Service Bureau, 395 N. W. 
First St., Miami, Fla. 


> 


CASEWORKERS,SUPER- 
VISORS, GROUP WORKERS, for 
multiple-function, | church-related 
child care agencies; East, South, 
Middle West. Attractive salaries and 
personnel practices. Write Board of 
Hospitals and Homes of The Metho- 
_— 740 Rush St., Chicago 


CASEWORKERS~—man and 
woman with MSW in newly 
organized child care agency 
offering institutional and fos- 
ter home program, adoptions, 
and services to unmarried 
mothers. Can appoint at sal- 
ary commensurate with ex- 
perience from $4500-$6000. 
Excellent personnel practices 
including Social Security 
and national retirement plan. 
Write Executive Director, 
Bethesda-Savannah Chil- 
dren’s Center, 615 E. Brough- 
ton St., Savannah, Ga. 


SPECIALIZED GROUP CARE 
FACILITY, heavily endowed, needs 
imaginative, creative, resourceful 
person to help develop treatment 
services. Capacity 25 children. Co- 
ordinated program with Child and 
Family Service (CWLA, FSAA); 
psychiatric consultation. Located in 
pleasant residential section of large 
attractive university city in Illinois 
river valley. 150 miles from Chicago. 
MSW is minimum requirement. Sal- 
ary open to negotiation. “Living 1n” 
not expected. You will be working 
with: Konrad Reisner, MA, Bryn 
Mawr College School of Social Work, 
Executive Director; Walter P. S. 
Chun, MSW, University of Michi- 
gan, Superintendent; Miss Mary M. 
Caven, MSW, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Casework Supervisor. Kon- 
rad Reisner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home, 2130 N. Knoxville 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


CASEWORKERS (2) — Graduate 
training for Catholic agency serving 
families and children, counseling 
foster homes and adoptions. Write 
Catholic Charities, 830 E. Monroe 
St., Springfield, III. 








CHILDREN’S WORKER. Case- 
work position in voluntary, non-in- 
stitutional CWLA agency offering 
excellent supervision for both experi- 
enced and inexperienced workers. 
Top personnel practices and new 
salary ranges make this a particu- 
larly attractive position. Write, giv- 
ing qualifications, to K. W. Hardy, 
Children’s Bureau, 615 N. Alabama 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


CASEWORKERS (2), 1 for adop- 
tion, | for undifferentiated case load. 
Voluntary, statewide, nonsectarian 
agency. CWLA member. Foster 
home, group home, institutional 
placement; unwed parents; adop- 
tion. Expansion 1958 requires addi- 
tional staff. MSW required. Adop- 
tion job requires some travel. Iowa 
Children’s Home Society, 2203 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 


CHILD WELFARE ~- February, 1958 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIREC- 
TOR, male or female, under 
50; $6000. MSW degree, clini- 
cal preterred; 
trained and able to conceive, 
create and coordinate local 
agency program aimed to- 
ward serving dynamic as well 
as social needs of children, 
particularly adolescents; ca- 
pacity for supervisory func- 
tions and for working 1n close 
cooperation with consulting 


experience 


clinical psychologists and 
| other consultants; work with 
houseparents, with 20-30 


| children under study in insti- 
tution, and coordinate serv- 
ices for 60 children in foster 
| care; give and condi- 
tions; pursuit of special inter- 
ests generally welcomed. Im- 
mediate opening. D. Coyd 
Taggart, Superintendent, 
| Kansas Methodist Home for 
Children, Newton, Kans. 


take 





CASEWORKERS (2)—1 for adop- 
tion and 1 for diversified case load in 
private nonsectarian agency. Psy- 
chiatric consultation; good personnel 
practices; student training program; 
Social Security and retirement; sal- 
ary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. Apply Children’s Agency, 
320 E. Gray St., Louisville, Ky. 


CATHOLIC CASEWORKER to fill 
position jointly sponsored by Catholic 
Service Bureau and Family Service 
Society. Can appoint at $4790. 
Family counseling and child welfare 
case load. Retirement plan, Social 
Security, and other benefits. Ideal 
location in heart of vacation area. 
Write Albert G. Dietrich, Director, 
Family Service Society, 9 Broad St., 
Bangor, Me. 


CASEWORKER, in protective divi- 
sion of multiple-service agency, to 
meet increasing demands. Challeng- 
ing opportunity. Excellent super- 
vision, psychiatric consultation. Sal- 
ary range $4000-$5400. Family and 
Children’s Society, 204 W. Lanvale 
St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


CASEWORKER in small child care 
agency. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work school, preferably 
with experience in foster home and 
adoption services. Salary $4000- 
$4800. Can appoint at $4400 if 
qualifications warrant. F. Reid 
Isaac, Executive Director, Board of 
Child Care, Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference Methodist Church, 516 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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CASEWORKE RS, profession: ally 
trained, for child pl: icement agency 
providing foster home and group 
care. Qualified supervis ion, psychi- 
atric consultation, —— nt training 
program. Salary range $4200-$5700 
r , . 

spending on experience. Write Miss 
Eve elyn M. Mowitz, Director Social 
Service, 67-35 112th St., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, fully trained, ex- 
perience preferred. Group care, foster 
home and adoption placeme nt, serv- 
ices to unmarried mothers. New 
York City area only. Excellent con- 
sultation. Caseworker salary range 
34400-36450. Present professional 
staff of 9. Lutheran Child Welfare 
Association, 422 W. 44 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Arnold H. Bringe- 


watt, Executive Secretary. 


ADOPTION SUPERVISORS in 
state public welfare department’s 
expanding program for strengthen- 
ing local adoption services. Field 
positions in area offices which super- 


vise r ural aaa urban P iblic agencies 
Res apons bilities include administra- 
tive supervision and in-service train- 


ing of rca taffs and further develop- 
ment of successfully functioning 
adoption resource exchange. Re- 
} ents: graduation social work 
school, 4 years’ child welfare experi- 
ence of which 1 must have been su- 
pervisory and 1 in adoption. Con- 
sidered as fulfilling adoption experi- 
ence requirements: school field work; 
specialized case ‘work or casework 
supervision; supe ervisory, training or 
consultative experience of which 
major part was adoption. Permanent 
civil service posi tions. Open nation- 
Drege! $5840 $7130. James J. 
, Bureau of Per- 
e Ds par tment of Social 
State St., Albany 1 
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CHILD WELFARE .- 


February, 


PFRAINING CONSULTANTS 
child welfare, in area offices of st ate 
public department which 
supervise ally adr siaieeaied pro- 
Responsibilities include ad- 
ministrative supervision and in-serv- 
ice training in limited number of 
county departments, con- 
sultation to other child welfare field 
staff in development of local and area 
training programs, opportunity to 





oram 


selected 


conduct group training. Require- 
ments: graduat ion social work 
school, 3 years’ child welfare exper 


ence including 1 year in supervisory 
capacity, and 1 year of experic ‘nee in 
graduate school teaching (full time) 
field work supervision of gradu ate 
students or in-service training. 
Permanent civil service positions. 
Open nationwide. Salary $5840- 
$7130. James J. Sullivan, Director, 
Bureau of Personnel, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 112 State St., 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR to 


supervise 3 workers in 


new group 
care program with boarding care 
service; community responsibility 


includes work with council of social 
agencies, school of social work, and 
othe r professional opportunities. 
Service and staff nonsectarian, pro- 
fessional training plus child welfare 
experience required, beginning salary 
within $5600-$6940 range. Mirl W. 
Whitaker, Superintendent, Method- 
ist Home for Children, 6350 Main 
, Buffalo 21, N. Y. 

DAY CARE CONSULTANT, 
American training in nursery school 
and/or early childhood education; 
experience in nursery or day care 
work, including experience in admin- 
istration or supervision of day care 
centers; ability to supervise field 
work practice of student teachers 
and conduct classes in day care 
teaching methods and skills; fair 
command of French. Jewish back- 
ground preferred. Salary $5000— 


$6500, plus living-cost allowance of 


$5-$6 per day depending on country. 
Transportation paid to duty stations 
and for home leave every 18 months. 
Write Henrietta K. Buchman, Exec- 
utive Assistant, American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, 
3 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


CASEWORK CONSULTANT, po- 
sition available on or before April 
Ist. Community Chest supported 
multiple-function agency. Program 
includes health center, nursery 
school, group work department and 
counseling service. Graduate profes- 
sional training required. Experience 
in medical social work or child wel- 
fare essential. Starting salary: $4000- 
$5500. Irving M. Kriegsfeld, Execu- 
tive Director, The Baden Street 
Settlement, Inc., 152 Baden St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1958 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORS 
and house parents. We specialize in 
the placement of administrative per- 
sonnel for child care institutions. 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC, 
Vocational Service Agency, 64 W. 
48 St., New York City. 


CASEWORKER SUPERVISOR 
with administrative responsibilities, 
psychiatric tri _— and experience 
preferred. Catholic institution for 
problem and delinquent adolescent 
girls. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience up to $6800. Apply to: 
Superintendent, St. Germaine’s 


Home, Peekskill, N. Y. 
CASEWORK CONSULTANT, for 


multiple-function settlement house. 
Professional training and experience 
required. Starting salary: $4000- 
$5500. Full-time or half-time. Irving 
M. Kriegsfeld, Executive Director, 
The Baden Street Settlement, Inc., 
152 Baden St. Rochester, Ne re 


NURSERY SCHOOL DIRECTOR, 
position available on or about June 
15. Community Chest agency. High 
standards. Graduate professional 
training and experience required. 
Starting salary: $4700-$6000. Irving 
M. Kriegsfeld, Executive Director, 
The Baden Street Settlement, Inc., 
152 Baden St., Rochester, N. Y. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTU- 
NITY for professionally qualified, 
experienced foster home worker to 
set up and operate aftercare foster 
home program in Catholic cottage 
plan institution for delinquent boys; 
institution conducted by Christian 
Brothers, located in upper West- 
chester County, 50 miles north of 
N.Y.C.; strong and expanding clini- 
cally oriented treatment staff. Write: 
Raymond F. Scannell, Administra- 
tive Supervisor, Social Service De- 
partment, 122 E. 22nd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER (1) AND SUPER- 
VISOR (1)—Are you interested in 
professional growth in agency with 
vision, new horizons in adoption 
policies, opportunities to participate 
in making policies? Life in mild 
climate, lovely Piedmont Carolina 
country. Responsibilities can com- 
bine skilled casework with unmarried 
mothers, infants, school-age children, 
and adoption homefinding. State- 
wide, nonsectarian voluntary agency 
55 years old. Requirements for case- 
work position at least 1 year gradu- 
ate study. Supervisor must have 2 
years graduate study. Salary range 
for caseworker, $4200-$5000; for 
supervisor, $5200-$6000. Appoint- 
ment salaries for both positions de- 
pendent on qualifications. Write 
Miss Harriet L. Tynes, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home Society 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 
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CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, for progressive Catholic 
family and children’s agency, CWLA 
member. Student affiliations with 
Western Reserve University and 
Catholic University of America. Reg- 
ular psychiatric consultation. Diver- 
sified case load and strong super- 
vision. Good personnel practices. 
Salary range, $4200-$6100. Write 
John Kelleher, Executive Secretary, 
Catholic Service League, 138 Fir 
Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK in 
progressive Catholic family and 
children’s agency. CWLA member. 
Student training program for School 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University and Catholic 
University of America. Regular psy- 
chiatric consultation. Professionally 
trained staff. Excellent salary and 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW and supervisory experience. 
Write John Kelleher, Executive Sec- 
retary, Catholic Service League, 138 


Fir Hill, Akron 4, Ohio. 


ADOPTION SERVICE — Case- 
worker in family and _ children’s 
agency. Good personnel policies, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train- 
ing, retirement plan. Salary range up 
to $6500. New, modern air-condi- 
tioned offices. Write Howard Hush, 
Family and Children’s Service Asso- 
ciation, 184 Salem Ave., Room 120, 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR of workers in private 
nonsectarian children’s agency. Serv- 
ice to unmarried mothers, foster 
care, adoption services. Master’s de- 
gree and supervisory experience. Sal- 
ary based on qualifications; can ap- 
point at $5600. Less than 3 hours 
travel time New York and Philadel- 
phia. Miss Eleanor Costello, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety of Lehigh County, 451 Hamilton 
St., Allentown, Pa. 


CASEWORKER. Congregate insti- 
tution for 40 school-age children 
wants mature, experienced case- 
worker to develop program now 
carried by two child-placing agen- 
cies. Salary $4000-$5000. Write 
Ruth M. Bonsteel, Executive Direc- 
tor, Wiley House, 1650 Broadway, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


CASEWORKER for nonsectarian 
institution serving moderately dis- 
turbed school-age children. Opportu- 
nity for advancement as program ex- 
pands. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work plus experience. 
Salary $5000 and up. Write Leonard 
Yaffe, Executive Director, Children’s 
Home of Easton, 25th and Lehigh 
Drive, Easton, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


CASEWORKER in private agency 
offering social services to children in 
their own homes, foster homes, insti- 
tutions, and day care; and to their 
parents. Student training program, 
opportunities for staff development. 
Agency located in college town, 2 
hours from N.Y.C. and Philadelphia. 
Social Security, retirement, and 
sound personnel practice. Can ap- 
point within $4000-$5000 range ac- 
cording to qualifications. Mary Lee 
Schuster, Executive Director, North- 
ampton County Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, 48 N. 4th St., Easton, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS for agency giving 
group care to unmarried mothers. 
Medical and psychiatric consulta- 
tion, casework and group work pro- 
gram. Excellent supervision. MSW 
required. $4500-$5600, starting sal- 
ary based on experience. Mary 
Lynch Crockett, Director, Florence 
Crittenton Home of Philadelphia, 
6325 Burbridge St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. 


CASEWORKER, institution for de- 
linquent boys. Casework with boys 
between 8-16 years. Required: 
MSW. Partially trained workers 
considered. $4300-$5200. Can ap- 
point within range. Noon meal pro- 
vided. Windell W. Fewell, Superin- 
tendent, The Glen Mills Schools, 
Glen Mills, Pa. 


COTTAGE SUPERVISOR in 
charge of modern group care and 
treatment facility for 16 moderately 
disturbed boys. Develop and admin- 
ister daily living program staffed by 
3 full-time house staff and part-time 
counselors for activities. Three hours 
per week psychiatric consultation 
available, separate caseworker as- 
signed to working with children’s 
family. Non-resident position. Mas- 
ter’s degree plus experience. Salary 
range $6150-$6700. Joseph L. Tay- 
lor, Executive Director, Association 
for Jewish Children, 1301 Spencer 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 
in casework, supervisory and execu- 
tive positions in affiliated group of 10 
private agencies located in rural, 
suburban and urban areas. New 
services in placement of disturbed 
children, family counseling, protec- 
tive work; foster day care being de- 
veloped. Professional interchange 
and stimulation available. Can ap- 
point at salary commensurate with 
experience. For details write Miss 
Roberta G. Andrews, Associate Di- 
rector, Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, 311 S. Juniper St., 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


February, 1958 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, jing: 
tution for delinquent boys, to supe. 
vise 5 caseworkers working with hoy. 
between 8-16 years. $5520-$6479 
Can appoint within range. \,., 
meal provided. Windell W. Feyely 
Superintendent, The Glen \fj) 
Schools, Glen Mills, Pa. = 


CASEWORKERS in agency offering 


family casework, homemaker ser. , 


ice, child placement, and adoption 
Supervision adapted to experieng 
staff study groups, psychiatric co, 
sultation, a challenging research Dro 
gram. Requirements: MSW, exper, 
ence in family or child welfare dese. 
able. Salary range $4200-$64y) 
Appointment salary based on qualif. 
cations. Social Security and retin. ‘ 
ment. Write Mary Ellen Hoffna, 
Director of Casework, Family ani 
Childrens Service, 808 House Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. >t 


CASEWORKER with MSW a; 
practical experience in children: 
field for developing new social cag. 
work program in_ well-establishe , 
children’s home. Some supervisor 
work included. Salary $4400 min. 
mum plus complete maintenance ji 
desired. Beautiful surroundings j, 
country near Reading, Pa. Challeng. 
ing and varied work with oppar. 
tunities to develop new program, 
Psychiatric consultations available 
Write the Rev. Garnet Adams 
Superintendent, Bethany Home 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, Texas, 
Multiple-service agency, includin 
group care for moderately disturbed 
school-age boys and girls, child place. 
ment program. Modern plant fe 
girls; modern plant for boys pr. 
posed. Psychologica! consultation, 


Required: BA plus substantial ad. , 


ministrative experience, preferably ’ 
in institution serving children. MS\\ 
preferred. $6600, Social Security and 
retirement. Mr. Carl Scott, Chair 
man, Personnel Committee, Valley 
Boys’ Ranch, Box 1224, Harlingen, 
Tex. 


- 


CASEWORKER — small, privat , 
children’s institution offering servic 
to emotionally disturbed children 
and their parents. University con-| 
munity. Small, intensive case loa 
involving placement and dire} 
treatment with weekly psychiatr¢| 
consultation available. — Analyte! 
orientation. Intensive collaboratic} 
with houseparents, intramural schoi 
teachers and other professional cas 
workers. Good personnel practice 
Salary commensurate with expet-| 
ence. Can appoint to $5300. Clinicz 
experience desirable. Richard M} 
Smith, Executive Director, Th 
Children’s Home, 555 Shelburne Ré, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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CHALLENGING ¢ )PPORTU- 
NITY availapie now for social case- 
workers in school casework services 
+ children and their families; con- 
gultation to teachers, administrate TS, 
and special serv ice personnel. Public 
echools and Division of Mental 
Health, Department of Health, co- 
operating in demonstration and re- 
search project developing teamwork 
in coordinated Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices. Positive inter-discipline (coun- 
gelors, nurses, speech improvement, 
school social workers, teachers, ad- 
ministrators relationships. Also 
demonstration and research service 
of social caseworker within Pupil 
Personnel Services. Superior school 
facilities. Requirements: Master’s 
degree, accredited social work schor il, 
Jus minimum of 3 years’ qualifying 
experience. Sch ol or child guidance 
experience preferred. Experience in 
supervision desirable. Salary based 
on qualifications, minimum $6000 
for 10 months. Please write for fur- 
ther information to Ha Fern W arren, 
Supervisor, Visiting ‘Teachers, Sny- 
der Public Schools, Snyder, Tex. 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR 
—| chief, $5112-$6144;  require- 
ments, 2 years’ social work school 
and 2 vears’ child welfare experience, 
or 1 year’s training and 4 years’ child 
welfare experience. One assistant 
supervisor, $4464 $5364; require- 
ments, 12 years’ training and | 
year’s child welfare experience, or 
half vear’s training and 3 years’ child 
welfare experience. — Progressive 
agency; fast growing community; 
psychiatric consultation; personnel 
policies; retirement plan; excellent 
opportunities for community  rela- 
tionships. Write Social Service Bu- 
reau, Department Public Welfare, 
514 E. Plume St., Norfolk, Va. 


CASEWORKERS (2), male and fe- 
male in private community chest 
supported agency placing children in 
foster homes, counseling children 
and parents in their own homes. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Beginning salary $4000 for worker 
with Master’s degree in social work. 
Richmond Children’s Aid Society, 
1820 Monument Ave., Richmond, 
Va. 

CHILDWELFARE SUPER- 
VISORS, 3 openings in state welfare 
department. Requires 1 year grad- 
uate training and 3 years’ children’s 
casework experience, | year of which 
must have been advanced casework 
or supervision. Salary $4368-$4968 
depending on assignment and quali- 
fications. Write Washington State 
Personnel Board, 212 General Ad- 
ministration Building, Olympia, 


Wash. 


CHILD WELFARE .- 


SUPERVISOR, Social Services II, 
children’s unit, Seattle office, State 
Welfare Department. Requires 1 
year graduate training and 2 years’ 
child welfare supervisory experience. 
Salary $5184 $5652 depending on 
qualifications. Write Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 
Administration Building, Olympia, 


Wash. 


CHILDREN’S CASEWORKERS, 
openings available in rural and urban 
areas of the Evergreen State. Re- 
quires 1 year graduate training and 
1 year children’s casework experi- 
ence. Salary $4008- $4368 depending 
on qualifications. Write Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 


Administration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 


SUPERVISORY OPENINGS | for 
Child Guidance Centers. Supervisors 
require 3 years’ and Assistant Super- 
visors 2 years’ experience in clinical 
psychiatric casework; both positions 
require 2 years’ graduate study with 
p ychiatric sequence or field place- 
ment offering psychiatric services 
preferred. Starting salaries $6188 

$6732 and $5412-$5904, depending 
on qualifications. Contact Washing- 
ton State Personnel Board, 212 
General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Wash. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS for expanding program. Five 
new positions in juvenile correctional 
institutions. Requires 2 years’ gradu- 
ate study with psychiatric sequence 
or field placement offering psychiat- 
ric services preferred and 1 year clini- 
cal psychiatric casework experience. 
Starting salary $4764-$5184 depend- 
ing on qualifications. Contact Wash- 


ington State Personnel Board, 212 
General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Wash. 

CASEWORKER—male: Do you 


want the following? Live in West 
coast 1957 “all-American city,” 
work for private treatment-oriented 
multiple-function agency with psy- 
chiatric consultation, available rather 
than mandatory supervision, good 
retirement plan and __ personnel 
policies, work under male adminis- 
trator. Starting salary $4200-$4800 
plus travel allowance and conference 
time. Requirements: 2 vears’ gradu- 
ate training or | year plus experience. 
Write Robert Battig, Administrator, 
Children’s) Industrial Home, 702 
Broadway, Tacoma 2, Wash. 


SOCIAL WORKER, Master’s de- 
gree, to work in child welfare agency. 
Experience unnecessary. Minimum 
beginning salary $4800. Write Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 
Madison, 119 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wisc. 


February, 1958 


Diocese of 


SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD REP- 
RESENTATIVE, state school for 
mentally retarded. Duties include 
admission, casework, and placement 
ot students. Requires 2 vears’ grad- 
uate study and | vear’s experience in 
children’s services agency. Starting 
salary $4560 $4968 depending on 
qualifications. Contact Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General 
Administration Building, Olympia 


Wash. 


SUPERVISOR, well qualified, ex- 
perienced. Salary range $5400 
$6600. Social work staff of 30. Ex- 
panding program (adoption, un- 
married mother work and_ foster 
care); active staff development pro- 
gram; generous resources for psy- 
chiatric consultation; excellent per- 
sonnel practices. Write: The Rev. 
Joseph P. Springob, Director, Cath- 
olic Social Welfare Bureau, 2018 N. 
Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


CASEWORKER in district office of 
statewide child welfare agency to be 
responsible for generalized case load 
of children in placement, unmarried 
mothers and their children, home- 
finding including adoptive homes. 
Small case loads permit intensive 
work. Excellent psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Requirements: Master’s degree 
social work schoc il; experience desir- 
able. Good opportunity for person 
interested in some community or- 
ganization. Must be able to drive 
car. Salary $4200-$5100. Appoint- 
ment salary dependent on experi- 
ence. Miss Margaret Winchell, Exec- 
utive Director, Children’s Service 
Society, 610 N. Jackson St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. 


FEMALE CASEWORKER, Mas- 
ter’s degree, to carry small case load 
in private, nonsectarian children’s 
agency. Progressive personnel prac- 
tices; good supervision; psychiatric 
consultation; excellent working con- 
ditions. Salary open. State needs. 
Partial maintenance and generous 
car allowance. Write Executive 
Director, Taylor Children’s Home, 
3211 Taylor Ave., Racine, Wisc. 


CASEWORKERS, moderate case 
load, challenging adolescent young- 
sters appropriately placed. Cottage- 
type institution serving 90. Relaxed 
living, community of 6000; renowned 
hunting, fishing and winter sport 
area. Excellent place to raise family. 
MSW required. Salary $5376-$6420 
or $5736 $6840 depending on experi- 
ence. Write Leonard Lavis, Wis- 
consin Child Center, Sparta, Wisc. 
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Announcing Five New League Publications 


Number Price 
Services to Unmarried Mothers, Gertrude T. Leyendecker, 
Sarah Kvan, and Roberta Rindfleisch Lm-l0 80.75 
Discusses various aspects of work with unmarried mothers 
from the point of view of administration as well as case- 
work. 
Finding Foster Homes, Cornelia MI. Ougheltree K-19 50) 
\ concerted effort to recruit foster homes through use of a 
variety of publicity methods, and the values of each, are 
discussed here. 
Publie Welfare Services to Children in Their Own 
Homes, Annie Lee Sandusky Cw-l] 30 
Ways in which to strengthen family life and enable parents 
better to care for their children, without weakening family 
ties, are described by the author. 
Liability of Social Agencies, Joseph F. Haas Am-I1 80) 
The author, an attorney as well as a League board mem- 
ber, discusses the liability and immunity of social agencies 
for injury to the person or property of others. 
Selected References, Residential Treatment 
for Emotionally Disturbed Children 1-14 Ol) 
This bibliography. revised in response to the many re- 
quests for current source material in this field, lists books, 
articles. reports and speeches on the subject. 
Just Reprinted by the League 
Bringing Cohesion to a Cottage Group, 
Annabelle Richardson 1-15 wd 
Adoptive Parents for Children with Special Needs, 
Helen Fradkin, and Discussion, Ruth Taft 20 
Group Counseling with Parents, 
Hanna Grunwald, Ph.D... and Bernard Casella 20 
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